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The Week. 

Debate and nothing accomplished, is the week’s record of Congress. 
The chief topics in the Senate have been the Funding Bill, the bill to 
compensate Southern loyalists, and the bill to alter the judicial circuits. 
On the provisions of this last will depend, apparently, the confirmation 
of Mr. Bradley, who, but for a misapprehension of the President's in- 
tentions in regard to him, stood a good chance of being confirmed at 
the same time that Judge Strong was, ten days ago. The House has 
discussed the Indian Appropriation Bill, the Georgia Bill, and the new 
tariff, and has considered the novel question whether a member who 
has resigned his seat, and taken himself off, bag and baggage, and then 
repented and asked to be taken back, has any right to be heard on the 
motion. The House decided not, but thought it best to enquire whether 
its members should be allowed to resign in the midst of such an 
enquiry as frightened Mr. Golladay into so doing. On Tuesday Mr. 
Bingham succeeded in fastening an amendment on the Georgia Bill, 
with which it now goes before the Senate. It completely disappoints 
the pleasant expectations of the Governor, and of Mr. Blodgett, the 
Senator-elect, and limits to the present year the term of the Legislature 
now sitting. A popular election becomes necessary in the fall, and the 
new Legislature will have full power to choose United States Senators— 
thus ensuring a change in the entire representation of the State for 
1871. It is not altogether certain that the Senate will adopt the 
amended bill, but we suppose more likely than not. 





The new Georgia bill was to have kept Bullock and his friends 
in office by extending their term, and indeed there was no reason in 
the world, as matters have gone, why the perpetual tenure of office 
by these gentlemen should not have formed one of the conditions 
of reconstruction. The bill had no merit whatever, unless this was a 
merit. The success, as some people consider it, of the Georgia per- 
formance has, it is reported, caused General Butler to make prepara- 
tions for executing one of his threats, by preparing another bill reduc- 
ing Tennessee once more to a provisional condition, owing to the 
defective execution of the laws, and consequent insecurity of life and 
property in that State. On this theory of Federal rights and State 
duties, there is no reason why Congress should not occupy itself for the 
next ten years overturning State governments and establishing peace 
and tranquillity by military law in various parts of the Union. There 
is hardly a single State in the North, for instance, in which society is in 
a thoroughly satisfactory condition. Robbers go unwhipped of justice, 
wives are unfaithful, taxes heavy, courts lax, ministers prosy, to a 
greater or less extent in them all. Nor is there any question that 
these facts show a departure from a republican form of government. 
Were these States perfect republics, these things would not be. Why 
not take them all in hand, and make an end of iniquity while we are 
about it? The time is propitious, and the machinery stands ready to 
our hands, 


Mr. Golladay, of Kentucky, resigned his seat in the House, to avoid 
expulsion, he having also been dealing in cadetships. Governor 
Stevenson, however, refused to accept the resignation, saying that Mr. 
Golladay was bound to stand his trial before the only tribunal which 
could take cognizance of such a charge, thus showing, we must say, a 
much better appreciation of the charge, and of the relations of mem- 
bers to the House, than the House showed itself in dealing with Mr. 
Whittemore’s case. Mr. Golladay asked leave to withdraw the resig- 
nation, but, of course, as he had been permitted to resign, letting him 
come back would have been equivalent to letting him and Governor 
Stevenson fill the vacant seat. A more ill-advised precedent than has 
aow been established is not on record. Mr. Whittemore, as might 
have been expected, has completely recovered from his fright, and has 
published a letter, from which it appears that, if his act had any 
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moral quality at all, it was praiseworthy. General Logan, he says, 
likes him very much, and will be glad to see him back in the House 
again, which Mr. Whittemore says “ brings balm to the wounds in- 
flicted.”, Other members of Congress feel in the same way; the per- 
sons who pushed on the resolutions against him are “a few Hotspurs,” 
he is “ going to appeal to his constituents, whose confidence he never 
violated,” and so on. Indeed, we do not well see how somebody can 
avoid giving him a dinner and piece of plate. And now let us have 
no more gratuitous nominations to cadetships. With so much suffer- 
ing and poverty all around us, so many heathen unconverted, and so 
many estimable men short of money, the member who fails to raise 
something whenever he sends a boy to West Point or Annapolis ought 
to be ashamed of himself. 


The proclamation of the Fifteenth Amendment is very prudently 
delayed, in order to be quite sure about its ratification, There will be 
four doubtful States in all; that is, four States the validity of whose 
ratification Democrats will dispute, if not now, before very long, and it 
would certainly be well to do without them, if possible. There 
are, for instance, disputes about the certificates of New York and In 
diana, and doubts whether the ratification of Georgia and Texas can 
be deemed valid until those States have been declared eligible for re 
admission into the Union by Congress. So the President declares that 
he will not issue the proclamation till these are admitted. There will 
then be the needful twenty-eight States without New York or Indiana, 
in the former of which the Legislature claims the right to withdraw 
the ratification, and in the latter the Democrats withdrew, when the 
amendment came up for discussion, in order not to leave a quorum, 
and maintain that they succeeded. 


New Hampshire has again gone Republican by a sufficient majority, 
in spite of divisions sought to be caused by labor candidates and tem- 
perance candidates. The result is another proof of the firmness of 
party discipline in this country, and the practical disposition to do one 
thing at a time. 


We mentioned some time ago, as one of the curiosities of quot 
legislation in Massachusetts, that it licensed and prohibited on alter 
nate years. Accordingly, last year having been the prohibitory year, 
this year a license law has been introduced into the Legislature, with a 
strong prospect of passing. The difference between the two systems is 
one of kind rather than of degree; one permits seeret and the other 
open drinking, but that is nearly all. 
are in the state of mind of the uncomfortable little boy, who always 
“wanted what he hadn't got;” when they have licenses they long for 
prohibition, and when they have prohibition look fondly back to 
licenses, and in the meantime the poisonous “bowl” goes round as 


The temperance men apparently 


merrily as ever. It is a good sign of the times, however, that Governor 
Claflin at last acknowledges that the Hartford and Erie Railroad is 
something very like a swindle, and that the course which the Commis 
sioners were legislated out of office for following was the only proper 
one. What makes it more important is, that the Governor himself 
“lobbied * the whole affair. 


Talking of temperance men, we must not omit mention of a large 
and enthusiastic mecting held in this city on Monday last, at which 
Henry Ward Beecher and Horace Greeley spoke. Mr. Beecher met 
the “wedding at Cana of Galilee” argument by saying that when 
Christ created wine it was 1800 years ago, in a different climate and 
condition of society, and different surroundings, and that therefore 
the incident was of no special value in this temperance controversy, 
which certainly to the carnal eye seems a very just observation. But 
that profound thinker, Mr. Greeley, who followed after, went far 
deeper down; he said that it was not generally known that alcoho! 
was poison (which is certainly very surprising), and that he was very 
sorry to hear it said that Christ created alcoholic wine; he did not 
believe it himself; he knew alcohol to be poison, and ten thousand 
revelations would not convince him “that Christ created a poison,” 
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This is, of course, conclusive, but then Mr. Greeley must not he 
impatient if the common run of people cannot follow him in his more 
abstruse ratiocination. We who know him and read his clear, logical 
dlisquisitions in the 7ribune, of course accept any assertion he makes 
positively on any subject, just as we accept Newton's on the laws of 
motion, or Kepler's on the revolutions of the planets; but then the 
poor drunkards are not so readily convinced, and we fear a great 
many will still go on doubting about the kind of wine Christ made at 
the wedding. 
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The way, by-the-by, in which Christ begins to be used on the 
political and social platform by some of our agitators (of course we do 
not mean the calm, judicial-minded, and reverent ones like Mr. Gree- 
ley) is, we think, at least open to criticism, not on grounds of taste or 
regard to other people's feelings (because these are not considerations 
that weigh much with them), but on grounds of common sense. In 
other words, granted that it is permitted to them to be indecent, is it 
permitted to them to make fools of themselves? What are we to say 
to the young and inflamed divine (he must have been young) who, the 
other day in Boston, cried out that “ Christ had died to give the ballot 
to woman.” The only opinion entitled to the smallest respect that 
the reverend gentleman can have in the matter, is that Christ died to 
promote good government—that is, government suited to the people 
who live under it. He did not die to give universal suffrage to the 
Moors, or an Antoninus Pius to Americans, and the work of finding out 
what was the government suited to each people he left to be done by 
their brains. The inconvenience of citing Christ in glorification of 
every little bee that gets into good people’s bonnets, is that it may lead 
to displays of the most revolting folly. Anybody has just as much 
right to say that Christ died for legislatures composed of one chamber, 
or for direct taxation, or for the appointment of judges by the governor 
and senate, as that he died for female suffrage. If anybody feels 
troubled by these illustrations, all we can say is, that it is impossible 
to follow up some of the quacks of the day without passing through 
puddles, and splashing up a good deal of mud. 





The town of Hyde Park, in Massachusetts, has been the scene of an 
attempt to vote, or rather a rehearsal of ballot-casting, on the part of 
some of the women, sixty in all, who went to the polls on election-day, 
and voted in separate boxes. The ticket they supported, and which 
they are said to have seriously scratched, was elected. They were re- 
ceived in divers manners by the male bystanders, the good and pure 
applauding, the wicked and licentious hooting and cat-calling. The 
oceasion was dignified and illustrated by what we certainly never ex- 
pected to hear of—the appearance, in the flesh, as chairman, or “ mo- 
derator,” of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., the well-known novelist of the New 
York Ledger and other popular periodicals. Few people, we are sure, 
have ever thought of him as a palpable substance, or dreamed of his 
apparition in a town-meeting preserving order for female voting. His 
exertions were admirable and successful, and his rebukes to the turbu- 
lent were worthy of his reputation, One gentleman denied his right to 
repress expressions of disapproval on the part of the males, and even 
went so fur as to move that'the great novelist be called on to resign. 
A few manly words from that functionary, however, quelled the insur- 
rection. Two or three of the women voters were old, the main 
body quite young, and the latter carried bouquets of flowers, which, 
according to the correspondent of the Jerald, overcame the odor of to- 
bacco and New England rum which had previously pervaded the 


room, 


Another incident} but of more importance, in the Woman's Suffrage 
movement has been the summoning of a female Grand Jury in Laramie 
City, Wyoming Territory. The “ Ladies and Gentlemen of the Grand 
Jury” were charged by Chief-Justice Dowe, who, judging from his 
effort on this occasion, appears to be a jurist of the same school as our 
old friend Judge Underwood of Virginia, and to be likely to help on 
that great movement for the softening and mellowing- of judicial pro- 
ceedings of which we spoke a week or two ago. He said that though 
he had taken no part himself in the Woman's Rights agitation, he had 
long felt that woman had been “the victim of the vices, crimes, and 
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immoralities of man,” and that she ought to be armed with some means 
of protection, and that “ it had fallen to their lot that day to act as pion- 
eers in the movement and test the question; and he added “that the 
eyes of the whole world were that day fixed on Laramie County.” After 
threatening the vengeance of the court upon everybody who annoyed 
or molested the Grand Jury, hinting, somewhat obscurely, that “the 
dens of infamy which infested the country” would now catch it, and 
assuring the men who were on the jury that his compliments to the 
women implied no reflection on them, and that he was pleased with 
their “ gentlemanly deportment,” his Honor turned, doubtless unwill- 
ingly, to the sterner and less poetic business of the court. 





Captain Hall, the Arctic explorer, has been delivering a lecture in 
Washington, in which he announced his desire to go on another voy- 
age in search of the North Pole, and declared that his object in going 
to Washington was to get an appropriation of $100,000 in aid of his 
undertaking, which, he said, was to subserve the interests of “ science 
and commerce.” The way he was to help commerce was by the dis- 
covery of “extensive whaling grounds.” We do not pretend to be 
able to say what Captain Hall can do for science by his travels, but we 
must protest strongly against the voting of any money to aid in the 
quest of the extensive whaling grounds. Any whaling grounds 
that have not been already discovered and whaled pretty thoroughly, 
we may be sure cannot be got at readily by anybody but Arctic ex- 
plorers, and we have yet to learn that Arctic exploration is a business 
into which any prudent commercial man would like to put capital with 
any expectation of return. If the whalers are badly off, and must have 
some money, we suggest that the $100,000 be distributed amongst 
them at once, without giving Captain Hall the trouble of going north. 
In that way much discomfort would be saved to all parties, except the 
whales, and, possibly, some loss of life. 





The Charleston Courier has compared the new census of South 
Carolina with that of 1860, and the result is, that the population of 
the State has increased during the decade from 703,708 to 706,022, or 
by 2,314. This, considering the ravages of the war which has inter- 
vened, is quite as great a gain as could have been expected. The pro- 
portion of whites to blacks is now 295,314 to 410,708. Of the thirty 
counties into which the State is divided, only eleven show an increase, 
ranging from 120 (Clarendon) to 65,089 (Charleston), while the re- 
mainder have decreased from 472 (Laurens) to 16,570 (Colleton). The 
upper and middle districts generally have suffered depletion, those on 
the extreme northern border furnishing an exception; but the white 
inhabitants of them have actually increased, so that the loss is to be 
accounted for by a movement towards the coast on the part of the 
colored people. On reference to the map, however, it appears that this 
migration has been towards only one of the five coast counties, namely, 
Charleston, and undoubtedly shows that the same influences which in 
all the Northern States set towards the large cities, and away from the 
country, are at work in South Carolina. The field negro, being at 
liberty, goes down to Charleston, and not to Beaufort and the Sea 
Islands. As the Courier points out, this change of residence on the 
part of the numerical majority is destined to shift the balance of poli- 
tical power, and to enable the whites to recover some part at lcast of 
their former supremacy. But this is a revolution which can scarcely 
be regarded with apprehension. 





Judging by the vote, and by the attitude of the Courier in regard to 
the so-called Phosphate Bill, passed last week over the Governor's 
veto, the blacks alone were not responsible for this piece of legislation ; 
and, if it was brought about by corruption, were not the only members 
of the Legislature who accepted a bribe. The bill has caused violent 
contention for several weeks, as it gives a monopoly—without adequate 
security to the State—of the business of digging and mining in the 
beds of navigable streams and other waters of South Carolina, for 
phosphatic rocks and deposits, which now furnishes occupation to 4 
large number of poor men, who, the Governor declares, would be will- 
ing to pay for the privilege. A State which has so much waste land 
can certainly ill afford to risk stopping up the source of fertility and 
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wealth, as may result from the negligence or the greediness of the com- 
pany to which it commits its phosphates. This is so evident, that it 
would scarcely be doubtful that the law was dishonestly carried, even 
if we did not know that the way of the lobby is nowhere easier than at 
Columbia. In a State which pays a million of taxes without flinching, 
this weakness of legislators is not to be ascribed to general poverty. 





Prince Pierre Bonaparte has been committed for trial on the capital 
charge by the Chambre de Mise en Accusation (the equivalent of a grand 
jury) of the High Court. There were some fears that he would be tried 
for simple manslaughter, which are thus set at rest. The position of the 
Emperor in the matter becomes more and more embarrassing ; it is his 
interest, and that of his dynasty, to have the Prince convicted, and 
even capitally convicted ; but, on the other hand, blood is thicker than 
water, and the Imperial family could not but suffer somewhat in the 
popular estimation from having the crime of assassination brought 
home to one of its members. But it would deprive Rochefort of a 
large portion of his popularity ; he was going down rapidly when the 
tragedy took place, and the way it at once raised him to eminence is 
a curious illustration of the way in which eminence is sometimes 
acquired in troublous times. Rochefort has never uttered one single 
sentence of which any human being could possibly be the wiser or 
better. He is neither orator, statesman, scholar, soldier, poet, inventor, 
manufacturer, nor jurist. His sole claim to celebrity lies in his dexterity 
as a lampooner, and a kind of smart pluck, such as is generally found 
amongst the Paris gamins, but the value of which is considerably less- 
ened by the fact that he faints away whenever he becomes much 
excited. Nevertheless, some of the radicals of both hemispheres 
have taken this man, and have for some weeks been working 
him up into a sage and hero, and we doubt if a more melan- 
choly, and at the same time more laughable, process was ever 
witnessed. It makes one wonder what the ideal human being of his 
admirers is. Jules Favre, for instance, who for twenty years has toiled 
for liberty with extraordinary courage and eloquence, wealth of know- 
ledge and patience and hope, sinks into complete obscurity beside this 
new prophet. As might be expected, Victor Hugo about this time ap- 
pears on the scene with a letter, addressed to Rochefort: “ All I have 
predicted,” he says, “is coming to pass. Your popularity is immense, 
as are your talents and courage. You are henceforth one of the per- 
sons of the future. I clasp your hand, dear outlaw, dear conqueror.” 
We may guess from this what kind of place M. Hugo’s “ future” will 
be. 





For a wonder, the two great measures now before the English 
House of Commons—the Irish Land Bill and the Education Bill, the 
details of which have reached us—seem to give satisfaction to all 
parties. Their passage, combined with the Church Bill, will give Mr. 
Gladstone the place in English history which Turgot would have had 
in French history if Louis XVI. had been a man of stronger character. 
They really promise the reconstruction of English and Irish society, 
and, what is their highest excellence, and gives their author one of the 
rarest distinctions, is, that the revolution they work, they work peace- 
fully. The Irish Land Bill recognizes the vested interest in his farm 
even of a tenant-at-will, thus at last putting an end to the monstrous 
doctrine, which, we believe, has never found a lodgment in any juris- 
prudence but that of Great Britain, that the tillers of the soil may be 
treated as mere trespassers of it, and driven off it like wild animals. 
No man, under the bill, can be arbitrarily evicted from his holding 
without receiving, if he pays between $50 and $250 rent, a sum equiva- 
lent to five years’ rent; between $250 and $500, three years’ rent; 
and over $500, two years’ rent. When it is remembered that the 
fee of land in Ireland does not sell for over “twenty-five years’ pur- 
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chase,” as it is called—that is, the accumulated rental of that period, | 
the small holder may be said, under this rule, to have vested in him a | 


fifth interest in the soil. The landlord’s rights are, at the same time, 


acknowledged and maintained by giving him the right to raise the | 


rent in proportion to the rise of the value of property in the neigh- 
borhood, and to evict without cause on paying the penalty, and paying 
the tenant for his improvements, or for gross neglect or injury to the 
farm. But all eviction for cause can only take place under the 
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decree of the Courts of Quarter Sessions, which are composed of experi- 
enced lawyers, going the circuit, and, therefore, free from local influ- 
ence; and they are to have the power, too, to judge of the reasonable 
ness of a rise in the rent. In short, the Irish tenant will, if this 
measure succeeds, be at last placed under the protection of law, and 
removed from the rule of an irresponsible despotism 


the like of which, 
as we have said, has never been seen in modern times in a constitutional 
Mr. Gladstone deserves as much praise for the comprehensive 
view he has taken of the tenants’ rights-as for the ingenuity with which 
he has managed to provide for the landholding prejudices of English 
members, which have always constituted the main difficulty in the way 
of Irish reform; and the speech in which he brought the bill in was 
one of those pieces of masterly exposition in which he has perhaps no 
living equal. 


Mr. Foster’s Education Bill divides the kingdom into educational 
districts, with local school committees under the superintendence and 
control of the Central Board, and provides for the establishment of 
schools by the levy of a local tax, to be supplemented when necessary 
from the national treasury; but denominational schools already in 
existence and willing to comply with the requirement of the law, are 
not to be disturbed, and are to continue to receive Government aid as 
now, and may even, should the local constituency be satistied, be con- 
verted into the district school. School committees are to have the power 
to fine parents for not sending their children to school between the 
ages of five and twelve, and the very poor are to receive their education 
free; those able to do so, to pay a small sum. This measure, too, 
seems to meet with general approval, and will probably pass with 
unimportant modifications, It touches the root of the evils which 
most afflict English society. The abolition of the law of primogeni- 
ture, to which some people attach so much importance, would prob- 
ably not produce the slightest perceptible effect, for reasons which we 
have more than once set forth in the Nation. The ballot, in the present 
state of the popular mind, may only increase the power of money; in 
some districts will certainly do so; but popular education is sure before 
long to change the face of English society. The fact is that all at- 
tempts to give legal rights to ignorant people must prove failures, and 
have always proved failures, and we greatly fear our own reconstruc 
tion process at the South will prove no exception to the rule. To 
enjoy one’s rights, one has to know them, and know how to maintain 
them ; indeed, it is just as true that the law helps the educated and 
not the ignorant, as that the law helps the vigilant and not the sleepers. 
Forty volumes of statutes and ten constitutional amendments would 
profit a man little in the absence of the spelling-book. 





The Prince of Wales has evidently a hard road to travel. He is so 
closely watched that he would need to be a very good man— better, in- 
deed, than most men, and far better than any man ever was who had such 
wretched training, and was exposed to such strong temptations as he— 
in order to escape censure, A most amusing illustration of the difficul- 
ties of his position has just been afforded in the Mordaunt case. When 
it was heard that he was mixed up in it, and that his letters had been 
captured and were in court, the curiosity of the public became positively 
painful—more, indeed, than persons of weak constitutions could long 
bear. The young profligate was at last driven to the wall, and a lurid 
light was going to be thrown on the vices of the aristocracy. When 
published, however, it was found that the correspondence consisted 
simply of notes, containing polite commonplaces, and all, or nearly all, 
written in answer to communications from Lady Mordaunt, who was 
evidently bent on running him down, and even fortified her advances 
with small presents, including a “ muffletee.” They were, indeed, just 
such replies as any sensible, well-bred, and kind-hearted man might be 
expected to make under the circumstances, and the worst of it was, 
they were of a positively chilling propriety. This was a little too bad; 
so it is now said, what a stupid, silly creature he is to have nothing to 
talk about, when he writes to ladies, but ponies, and partridges, and 
balis. His defence of his virtue in court, however, seems to have been 
received with the applause which ali audiences accord to personal vin- 
dications, It is only in the newspapers that people delight in displays 
of downright depravity. 
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FUNDERS AND FUNDING. 
Mr. Coanies Bowres, the American banker in Paris, publishes in 
the last circular of his firm a letter from M, Ernest Frignet, one of the 
council of the house of Rothschild, and a very well-known European 
financier, upon the condition and prospects of American credit in 
Europe, which is well worthy of attention. There is no house in the 
world which has had so much to do with the negotiation of govern- 
ment loans as the Rothschilds, and there is certainly none better able 
to say what can and what cannot be done in the European markets by 


national borrowers. We are just now discussing more earnestly than 


ever the question of funding the national debt at a lower rate of 


interest, and the public is more than ever inclined to believe that the 
process cannot be performed at home, but it is still in some doubt 
whether it is possible or expedient to have it performed abroad, 
and, if so whether it can be done on favorable terms. 

The difficulty that the public experiences in arriving at any fixed 
conclusion about the matter is one which surrounds everything con- 
nected with the national finances, and it arises out of the peculiar and, 
indeed, one may say unprecedented, way in which they are admin- 
We have nominally a minister of finance, but he is in reality 
He has nominally the 


istered. 
a head clerk who obeys the orders of Congress. 
privilege of framing a “ policy” of his own with regard to the mode 
in which the public obligations should be met, but in reality his 
policy is a simple expression of opinion in his reports, which exercises 
no more influence on affairs than the opinion of any other man of equal 
prominence in public life, probably not nearly so much as that of some 
editor of a newspaper. People read what he says and discuss it, but 
nobody feels under any obligation to act on it, or even attach any extra 
weight to it, because it is an official opinion. Each member of Con- 
gvess, for instance, no matter what the nature of his previous training 
or experience, feels just as much entitled to regulate the administra- 
tion of the finances as Mr. Boutwell; and amongst the leading men 
in both branches there is a sort of impression that they owe it 
to their position in the eyes of the country to bring in at least 
one financial measure in the course of the session, and expect the 
country to receive it with just as much respect as if it came from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In fact, many of them bring in financial 
bills apparently for the sole purpose of illustrating and enforcing their 
opinions, and without the least expectation that they will be passed ; 
and there is no denying that the public attention is much more readily 
fixed on a man’s “views” when they are embodied in a “bill” and 
divided into sections, than when merely uttered in a speech. We ad- 
mit, too, that in so far as the people are trained at all in the compre- 


hension of financial matters by what passes in Congress, they are | 


trained much more effectively by the perusal of bills than of speeches 
simply. But the result is nevertheless chaos. With ten or twelve 
totally distinct, inconsistent, and often mutually repugnant plans for 
lightening the public burdens and discharging the national obliga- 
tions constantly before the country, each advocated by a man of prom- 
inence, sure that he is right and that all others are wrong, the concen- 
tration of opinion on any one is impossible. The one man whose 
special duty it is to look after the finances disappears from view, and 
his policy disappears with him, and the place he ought to fill is held 
one week by Brown, celebrated for his devotion to the colored man; 
next week by Smith, famed for his labors in the cause of temperance ; 
and the next by Baker, renowned for having cowed the Baltimore row- 
dies—not one of the three having probably ever bestowed a thought on 
“funding” till the meeting of Congress, or having any better knowledge 
of financial questions than what he has got from a hasty perusal of ad- 
jacent encyclopedias and histories of the Bank of England. Finally, 
the national policy is settled, not by the labors of one expert, under the 
criticism of experienced lookers-on, or even by a committee of experts, 


but by the concurrence of two committees, made up promiscuously of 


members whose claim to the place rests on party influence, or connec- 
tion with an “interest,” or “claims of locality,” and, only rarely, 
special familiarity with finance or taxation. If we were to go to any 
business man in this city, and suggest to him that this would bea 
good way of managing the affairs of a great railroad, or mine, whose 
receipts amounted to about $400,000,000, and its expenditures to about 
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as much, he would be highly amused, and would be still more amused 
if we asked him to take stock in it. We are not ardent admirers of 
Mr. Boutweil, but we do hold that as long as he fills the place of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury his scheme, whatever it may be, is entitled to 
the exclusive attention of the country; his say ought to have more 
weight than anybody's say, and on it, and it only, judgment should be 
passed ; or if Congress will not support him, and does not like his 
plans, it ought to select somebody amongst its own members in whom 
it has confidence, and follow his lead, 

There is, perhaps, no prejudice about the public debt more widely 
diffused amongst those who desire to see it honestly paid than the 
prejudice against having it held by foreigners. We have frequently 
discussed it in the Nation, and tried to show its unreasonableness, and 
it is creating just now one of the great difficulties of the funding pro- 
cess. Money cannot be borrowed in this country, it is said, at the rate 
of interest Government wants to pay; and if it borrows abroad, our 
debt will be held by strangers, or, it may be, by enemies, who may any 
day demand payment and plunge us in confusion and ruin. It is to 
this fallacy that Mr. Bowles and M. Frignet address themselves in the 
letters before us, showing, as we have often endeavored to show in these 
columns, that the analogy between the position of an ind:vidual debtor 
and a national debtor, on which this repugnance to foreign indebted- 
ness is based, is not complete, and is, therefore, pro tanto, misleading. 
An individual can be forced to pay what he owes by being sold out, and 
it is, therefore, a matter of importance to him who holds his obligations. 
A nation cannot be forced to pay, and, therefore, it is of no importance 
to it who holds its obligations as long as the rate of interest is low. 
Nobody can compel the United States to pay its bonds till it pleases. 
The worst dissatisfied creditors can do is to sell their securities in open 
market; it is true that this might be done at an inopportune moment, 
and, if done on a great scale, would perhaps cause a fifiancial crash ; 
but then, with peace and ordinarily good government, there is nothing 
less likely than a rush on the part of Europeans to get rid of American 
securities; nothing more likely than a steady increase in the eagerness 
of Europeans to get and hold them. The ordinary result of a Euro- 
pean creditor's sending home his bonds for forced sale would be the 
acquisition of them either by American citizens or by the Government 
itself, at a very low rate. 

The same thing is true, mutatis mutandis, of the foreign creditors of 
If Englishmen or Germans lend 


have so much the more of our own capital, on which we can make 
fifteen or twenty per cent., disposable for other things. They cannot 
carry the railroads or mines away with them; if they force the sale of 
their bonds in our markets, we can buy them in at low rates; if they 
foreclose in the courts, we can buy the roads or mines at low rates; if 
they do neither one nor other, we have the use of their capital at very 
low rates; so that the incessant export of bonds, if we were only once 
back to specie payments, instead of being a subject of lamentation, 
ought to be one of rejoicing. Bonds are not sent abroad for nothing. 
They are either exchanged for money, which we sorely need, or they are 
sent in lieu of money which we owe and cannot conveniently part witli. 
In either case they give us the use of cheap capital; therefore, when 
we talk of our owing money to foreigners as making us “ dependent on 
foreigners,” we talk wildly, as M. Frignet points out. He says: 


“ By encouraging foreign investments in its bonds the Federal Govern 
ment reserves the national capital for private enterprise. It also, to an equal 
extent, saves its public corporations and citizens from going abroad for the 
capital which they lack, and for which they would have to pay much dearer, 
because the credit of an honest government will always excel that of any 
of its subjects, corporations, or individuals, however rich they may be. 

“ Finally, it aids directly in the just ranking of the publicdebt by mul 
tiplying its employments and making rare its floating obligations. It aug- 
ments its credit by the confidence shown far and near, contributing thus to 
form that double current of favorable opinion which constitutes the good 
financial renown of a nation. ; 

“This is neither an untried policy nor one especially new to the Amer! 
cans. It has been practised by all European nations who wish to develop 
more promptly their natural resources and labor. All have sought to join 
in their capital that of their neighbors, proud to find, in case of conflict, 
as many partisans as foreign creditors. All have gained, in recompense 
of this sagacious course, the appreciation of their obligations, far above 
the limits to which the national capital alone could have carried them. 
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“As examples, we may take Austria, whose credit must have long 
since perished had its resources been confined to its national savings ; 
Russia, who owes to foreign capital the greater part of its internal suc- 
cess; Italy, whose credit had never been born without foreign aid; while, 
as an argument taken from the opposing view, let us remark Holland, 
who pays dearly to-day for the efforts she has made to concentrate her 
debt at home. She sees her national savings absorbed by a thousand ex- 
terior investments, and, instead of contributing to the expenses of the 
country, seeking continually outside obligations more easily negotiable, 
and more available for financial purposes.” 

Before passing from the subject, we cannot avoid commenting 
on certain “ pivotal propositions,” as he calls them, of Mr. Sumner’s, 
laid down, or spun round, or whatever it is one does with a “ pivotal 
proposition,” in his late speech. Said he: 

“T venture to assert that if we should at an early day reduce these 
sixes to fives, there are millions which would be released to seek invest- 
ment in other securities at six per cent., especially to the relief of the 
West and South. The reduction of interest to four and a half per cent. 
and four per cent. would release further millions. Therefore, for the sake 
of public enterprise in its manifold forms, for the sake of that prosperity 
which depends on human industry, for the sake of manufactures, for the 
sake of commerce, and especially for the sake of railroads by which all 
these are quickened, we must do what we can to reduce the general rate 
of interest which is now such a curb on enterprise, and here we must begin 
with our own bonds. Without any adverse intention, the National 
Government is a victorious competitor, and the defeated parties are those 
very enterprises whose success is so important to the country. A competi- 
tion so destructive should cease. Keeping this before us in the new loan, 
we shall adopt that form of bond by which the interest will most surely 
be reduced. Thus, while refunding the national debt, we shall open the 
way to improvements of all kinds.” 

This discovery, we need hardly tell any careful reader, is a pure 
product of the senator’s imagination. No capital at all would be 
“released” by any conversion of bonds. The bonds lock up no 
millions whatever. The money they represent was spent in the war in 
munitions, provisions, and the labor of fighting-men—destroyed just 
as effectually as if sunk in the sea. When a bond is sold or transferred, 
what happens is that one man takes a certain sum out of business and 
gives it to another, who again puts it into business. If the six per 
cents were changed into five per cents, a certain amount of money 
would change hands, that is, be transferred from one kind of produc- 
tive investment to another, but no “improvement” would gain by it, 
unless indeed the money came from abroad; but the money would 
not come from abroad nearly so readily for five per cent. as for 
six; and, indeed, nothing does more to keep it away than “ pivotai 
propositions” of this kind emanating from financial authorities in Con- 
gress, A bond is simply evidence that.a man is entitled to receive at 
some future time a certain sum from the Government; but that sum 
the Government does not now possess and has spent, and by trans- 
ferring his claim he does not get it back, he simply puts another man 
in his place. The point is not of much importance in itself, but it is 
important as illustrating the necessity for leadership on all this class 
of questions, and the introduction of a new order of minds to the dis- 
cussion of them in the national legislature. When we see a gentle- 
man gravely instructing the Senate and the country how to “ fund” 
and “convert,” and when and where to pay their interest, and what 
are the conditions of national credit, in a speech in which he shows 
his own inability to think out one of the simplest processes of national 
finance, it is a sure sign that something is wrong. 


== 





A NEW PARTY. 

Nor long ago, intimations were heard in no less a place than the 
Senate Chamber that ideas were afloat which looked to the formation 
of a new party. Mr. Drake even insinuated that the notion had influ- 
enced the course of senators themselves. “I have heard of such 
things,” said he, “as individuals taking it into their heads that the 
Republican party was to go to pieces, and looking out to see whether 
they could plant their anchors to windward in the new party that was 
tocome up. Who knows—who can tell but that this idea may have 
entered the sacred precincts of this Senate Chamber?” Who indeed! 
The Senate Chamber would, in fact, be the very first place such an 
idea might naturally enter, since it is the place where party perplexi- 
ties are most strongly felt. Scarcely one considerable question has been 
raised in Congress this winter on which the Republican party has 
acted with unanimity. There is scarcely an important measure now 
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before either House on which party lines are likely to be regarded. 
Hardly a single recommendation made by the President has been warm- 
ly supported by his party friends in Congress, and the Administration 
has been responsible for a very small share of what its friends in Con- 
gress have decided to do. Ifthe President had chosen it, or if he had 
understood the power of his situation, he might easily have had two 
Administration parties in the legislature, each swearing its fidelity 
and devotion, instead of, as now, combining to thwart and humiliate 
him. There was no reason why the President should have allowed 
himself to be treated as he has been treated this winter. The Virginia 
Bill might have been passed as it came from the House. Judge Hoar 
need not have been rejected. The foreign treaties might have been 
confirmed. Mr. Dawes’s attack might have been avoided. Even Mr. 
Boutwell’s financial policy, if he had had a financial policy, might 
have been treated with respect, if the Administration had been strong 
enough to take advantage of the condition of parties in Congress. But 
such balancing of political combinations was not in the President's 
character, and he preferred to endure with patience the steady series 
of slights inflicted on him by friends and enemies alike. 

If the Republican party is in trouble, the Democrats are quite as 
badly off. Their internal dissensions are more dangerous than any 
thing the Republicans have to suffer. If it were possible to throw 
aside all party affiliations, many leading Democrats would be glad to 
do so, and take their chance of a new cast of the dice. Now that re- 
construction is passed, there is scarcely a point on which Democrats are 
agreed, not even that of the tariff; and to purify their organization 
so as to regain public confidence is a long and difficult task, unless 
they are aided by their adversaries’ mistakes, 
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These are some of the reasons which have led many persons to con- 
sider in grave earnest the possibility of forming a new party—an 
idea which has led more politicians into political bogs and quag- 
mires than even the opposite notion of blind party devotion. 
One party has commonly little superiority to another in its modes 
of corruption; and if Tammany belongs to one side, the carpet- 
bag gentlemen belong to the other. But at least we can measure 
present evils, and can work for a gradual cure; the swarm of 
flies that has now settled on the nation’s sores, at all events, serves 
to keep a hungrier swarm at a distance. Old parties, too, have a name 
to uphold and principles to maintain. If they make mistakes, they 
can be punished; if they reform, they can be rewarded, Even the 
old Tammany is not so alarming as a new Tammany would be; and in 
the upturning of a new party, who can tell what scum would rise to 
the top? How long was the Republican party pure? and what reason 
have we for believing that, if the new party is pure, it can be success- 
ful, or, if successful, that it will be a shade purer than the present 
organizations ? 

But there are reasons, much more urgent than these, for question- 
ing the practical utility of such a movement. The reason why both of 
the existing parties are crumbling to pieces is, that they are unable to 
agree within themselves on a course to be pursued. There are two 
great popular issues on which alone a new party could be based. One 
of these is, free-trade; the other is, hard money. Neither the Repub- 
lican nor the Democratic party dares honestly face both these issues at 
once, and the consequence is that there is no longer any established 
line of opinion between them, A new party, to be worth existing at 
all, must plant itself firmly on both these positions, or it will have no 
advantage over its predecessors, 

Now, it is a remark attributed to Mr. Amasa Walker, that, in trayel- 
ling about the country, he had met many excellent men who were ver: 
sound and correct in their free-trade principles; and he had met many 
gentlemen who held right opinions in regard to the currency; but so 
soon as the free-trader began to discuss contraction, or the hard- 
money man to discuss free-trade, there was no possibility of obtaining 
an agreement. This remark applies to the East, but it applies still 
more forcibly to the West. The whole Valley of the Mississippi leans 
to free-trade, but is hopelessly opposed to resumption, if resumption 
means withdrawal of greenbacks. The public was startled a short 
time s'‘nce by a direct vote of the House of Representatives, by a large 
ma ority, in favor of expansion, and, although there is some dispute 
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whether greenback expansion was meant, there is littke doubt that 
most of the members did intend precisely this. The explanation is 
simple. In the West, the national bank system is excessively unpop- 
ular, It is looked upon as an instrument in the hands of Eastern cap- 
italists for grinding down the faces of the Western people. In fact, 
the operation of the bank system cannot be defended on any grounde, 
and it is very possible that the East might consent to a free banking 


law; but this concession, which is mere justice, by no means satisfies 
the West, where the great mass of voters warmly oppose offering en- 
couragement to capitalists, like Senator Cameron with his bank of 
$100,000 in capital and $1,000,000 in circulation. They consider bank 
paper as capitalists’ money, and greenbacks as their own money. To 
withdraw greenbacks entirely is equivalent to substituting bank-notes, 
whereas they would rather withdraw bank-notes and substitute green- 
backs as the only currency. This tendency leads directly to greenback 
expansion. The current has been flowing in this direction all the win- 
ter, until the House of Representatives gave expression to it the other 
day. Neither party dares face it, and both parties are thoroughly dis- 
organized on it. 

A new party, therefore, could not be formed on both the issues of 
free-trade and hard money at once, It could not be formed on free- 
trade without going to pieces on the currency; and it could not be 
formed on the currency without dividing on free-trade. There remains 
the chance that the expansionists may themselves take the lead, and, 
failing to control the Government, may go into opposition. If this 
could be brought about, it would at once relieve the political dead- 
lock; but this cannot be easily done so long as the subject of revenue 
reform produces a cross issue which requires immediate popular de- 
cision. There seems, therefore, no reason at present to suppose that 
the two existing parties can either be entirely broken up or entirely re- 
organized. Every one will probably continue to be a party by himself 
for an indefinite time to come. 

These suggestions are offered gratuitously to senators and others 
who may be watching for a chance to drop their anchors to windward, 
and with these we venture to offer another which we recommend to 
their favorable consideration. If, instead of doing what they are now 
engaged upon since the last month of March; that is, instead of follow- 
ing their own individual devices, the President and his Cabinet and 
the Republican senators and Congressmen would accept the idea that 
they have a government as well as themselves to answer for; that the 
duty of the Republican party is to be responsible for the government ; 
to have a policy, and, if possible, to understand it; to meet important 
issues, and to meet them honestly; to plant itself on a principle, 
good or bad, and to stand by it, instead of allowing the President to 
stand upon one, his secretaries on another, senators wherever they will, 
and representatives, as a rule, anywhere they can; if, in short, the Re- 
publican party will consent to face the future instead of dodging and 
blinking it, all difficulty will cease ina moment. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstanees, there ought to be but two parties in any healthy country, 
one that conducts the administration and one that opposes it; but if 
both these parties at once refuse to accept responsibility, and consent to 
drift at random or to sink, rather than use oars and a compass and en- 
force co-operation, certainly neither of them deserves confidence. At 
the same time, it is easier to find better leaders than better parties, and 
a mere rearrangement of material would answer all necessary purposes. 
It is absurd, for example, to separate by artificial lines two public men 
so closely in harmony with each other as Gen. Butler and Mr. Mungen. 
Such a pair were never seen so justly formed to meet by nature. Much 
as we should, on personal considerations, regret the loss of the former 
to the Republican party, we cannot doubt that he would simplify the 
situation by uniting with Mr. Mungen to form a new combination, and 
such a movement would receive universal support. This is the only 
form of new party which is at once practicable and popular. In time, 
it may not impossibly be carried out, since the currency question is 
likely to prove the next dividing line between political organizations, 
and Gen. Butler's political sagacity has for years foreseen this result. 
If, then, the Republican party is hesitating for a policy, it can decide 
upon no more effective course of political tactics than that of compel- 
ling the rapid development of this new combination. 
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THE SECRET OF THE RISE ON STEEL. 

Some of our readers may have heard of that ideally happy mining 
company, with an office in New York and an indefinite location some- 
where, which claimed to have struck a lode of gold of infinite richness, 
in the working of which they experienced but one inconvenience ; in 
order to get at it they had to work through an upper stratum of silver 
of inestimable value. The situation of these fortunate exploiters was 
hard poverty in comparison to that of the iron and steel producers of 
this country in case of the passage of the amended tariff recently 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means. Pig-iren will then 
but obscure the splendors of steel. 

It is very safe to say that a quarter of a million tons of new railroad 
iron are now annually laid down in the United States. This costs in 
the neighborhood of $89 per ton, and, as a whole, is proverbially poor 
even at that price. American railroad iron is a class by itself in 
Europe. Of it Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, in his report on iron and steel in 
the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867, remarks, not more forcibly than 
truly, that wherever he went, he found that “ the vilest trash which could 
be dignified by the name of iron went universally by the name of the 
American rail.” Over this ingenious compound, made to hold together 
until laid down, the citizens of the United States risk life and limb and 
property with superb recklessness, They do yet more. They further 
insist on paying for this “ vilest trash” at least one-third more than 
other nations pay for the best and most perfect results of an improved 
metallurgy. Of course,no one has any right tocomplain. Patriotism 
demands a disregard of danger, whether on the field of battle or in the 
railroad train, and one can never do too much for his country. Ameri- 
can industry must be protected even at the price of periodical railway 
slaughters. 

A few years ago our tariff on steel was arranged to meet the views 
of the steel producers themselves. They, pronounced themselves satis- 
fied with it. Well they might! The rates on steel were then in- 
creased more than threefold, until they amounted to from 45 to 100 
per cent. ad valorem. Subsequently, the internal revenue tax was taken 
off without any reduction of duty, and thus it was not to be wondered 
at that the manufacturers prospered. We propose just now to confine 
ourselves to the question of steel rails. Under the present tariff these 
are taxed 45 per cent. ad valorem, which, including the cost of trans- 
portation, is equivalent to a protection of 55 percent. The proposed 
amended tariff quietly converts this duty from ad valorem to specific, 
and increases it to two cents per pound, or, at present prices, about 
doubles it. What does this mean? The replacing of our rotten iron 
by steel rails is the greatest present necessity of our railroad system. 
On it depends the safety of life and limb to all travellers; and what 
American does not travel? On it, in a great degree, depends the cost 
of transportation; and on that depends the successful marketing of 
the future harvests of the West. The present cost of renewing railroad 
iron, say the Commissioners of Massachusetts, in their recent report on 
steel rails, “appreciably increases the danger to life and limb of all 
railroad travelling, and is one principal element of the increased cost 
of operating American over English roads.” Stee) rails, which never 
wear out, which go to the root of this difficulty, now cost, as is shown 
in this same Commissioners’ report, $63 currency per ton, when laid 
down in the track across our boundary in Canada, or 20 per cent. less 
than the price with us of that “ vilest trash” which is known abroad 
as “American rail.” At the present price of gold (112) the same steel 
rails would cost not less than $90 per ton when laid down anywhere 
within the United States, and the proposed and amended tariff would 
increase this cost to about $113. Why is this? What does it mean / 
What is the increase for? Why the change from ad valorem to specific 
duties? Last year, it seems, some 40,000 tons of steel rails were im- 
ported from abroad, and some 15,000 tons were manufactured in this 
country. The demand for them has just begun ; the necessity of using 
them wherever iron rails will not last over five years is only just re- 
cognized. Experience has shown that a demand for them, far exceed- 
ing the present capacity of this country to supply, will exist even at a 
cost of $100, in gold, per ton. In 1865 they were purchased at a cost 
of $142, in gold, per ton. 

Why is the future price of this article of prime necessity, which is 
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to-day put on shipboard in Liverpool at $43 per ton, thus sought to 
be fixed for the future by law in the United States at not less than 
$100? The answer is a very simple one; science seemed likely to do 
something for us in spite of ourselves. It is because a suicidal so- 
called protection of American industry demands that the ripe results 
of time shall be excluded from America. In May next what are known 
as the Bessemer patents expire. The world will then be free to enjoy, 
untaxed, the results of the great inventor's skill, and steel will replace 
iron on the railroads of the world—America, of course, always except- 
ed, Here is the key to this change from ad ralorem to specific duties. 
When the patent should expire, it was found that steel rails would fall 
to $40, or less, per ton, and the ad valorem duty, exchange, freight, and 
currency combined could hardly raise them above $70 in the tracks of 
the United States. Here was an appalling danger. This would never do; 
steel would become common and the “American rail” be but a name. 
Life would, indeed, be more secure ; but what is life to lucre? Instantly 
the manufacturers of steel flocked to Washington ; the Committce of 
Ways and Means was manipulated ; the cry of “ British gold” was raised ; 
the spirit of patriotism was invoked—and not without success, While 
the duty was ad oalorem, however indirect it might be, we nevertheless 
could not but in some degree participate in the advantage which the 
whole other world was freely to enjoy when the Bessemer patents ex- 
pired. A duty of 45 per cent. on steel costing $40 per ton was, at any 
rate, less than the same duty on steel costing $60 per ton. The Com- 
mittee saw to the closing of that loophole at once. A little change 
from ad valorem to specific instantly put a stop to all ideas of America 
participating in the benefit of an expired patent. The ad valorem duty, 
after next May, would have amounted to about $18 per ton—a mere 
bagatelle unworthy of the name of protection! The proposed specific 
duty of two cents per pound acts free from all such fluctuating 
measures of value, and affords the American producer something wor- 
thy of the name of protection. Well may he, strongly fortified behind 
this Chinese wall of $45 specific duty per ton, in place of, perhaps, $18 
ad valorem, laugh at the expiring of patents. To be sure, this means an 
increased number of railway accidents ; it means more Carr’s-Rock and 
Long Island slaughters; more murdering, mangling, and maiming; it 
means less wheat exported ; fewer acres cultivated; a perpetual tax 
on harvests, and the days of specie payment deferred. It means all 
of these, and it also means a great deal more. It means trial, 
and perhaps death, to other branches of American industry entitled to 
at least as much consideration as are the Moloch-producers of American 
steel. 

There is a time-honored injunction which commands us not only 
to live, but to let live. It is not much regarded in certain schools of 
economical thought. If there is one branch of American industry of 
which we have a right to be proud, it is of our success in the manu- 
facture of edged tools, and those other implements into which steel, 
the raw material, enters as a principal component. No longer ago 
than the 5th of February last, the London Times made this remarkable 
admission: ‘‘ The manufacturers of the United States can import iron 
and steel from this country at a heavy duty, work up the metal by 
highly paid labor, and beat us out of the market after all with the 
manufactured article. . . . The Americans succeed in supplanting 
us by novelty of construction and excellence of make.” This is cer- 
tainly high commendation. The “ heavy duty” here referred to on the 
raw material used by these ingenious and enterprising fellow-citizens 
of ours, is the present duty of two and a quarter or three cents per 
pound, equivalent to $50 and $67 per ton; it is now proposed to raise 
this to three and a quarter and four cents per pound, or $73 and $88 
per ton. One class, indeed, is raised from 30 per cent. ad ealorem to 
three and a quarter cents per pound specific, or from $13 to $72 80 per 
ton—a trifling increase of only 460 per cent. This is protection with 
a vengeance, but not exactly to American industry. The Times need 
no longer fear that the English manufacturer will be driven out of the 
market by the American. We have bravely provided against that. 
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manufacturers of articles into which steel entered as a principal com- 
ponent were to us of at least thirty times the industrial importance of 
the manufacturers of steel, the raw material. The books of our leading 
dealers in steel indicate the same results. To one man engaged in the 
manufacture of steel, the raw material, there are twelve men engaged 
in manufactures into which that steel as a raw material must enter as 
the essential component. These last are those men who through * nov- 
elty of construction and excellence of make” have, the Times tells us 
made American tools known the world over. These men, representing 
our best brain and best muscle—the élite of American industry and 
American enterprise—are to be driven from the markets of the world 
in the name of protection to American industry. “Call you that 
backing of your friends? A plague upon such backing! Give me them 
that will face me.” 

Already, as is well known, the trade-marks of these manufacturers 
have been more than once pirated in England. The English courts 
have protected them; the American Committee of Ways and Means 
proposes to destroy them. We ourselves know that certain large 
foreign producers of steel have already considered the expediency, in 
case of the passage of Messrs. Schenck and Hooper's bill of amendments, 
of importing bodily—trade-marks, reputation, workmen, and all—some 
well-known American manufacturing concerns, and of thus securing the 
control of foreign markets; to make, in fact, American edged tools by 
American workmen and American ingenuity, of the untaxed steel of 
the Old World, and on European soil. OF course, it is argued and 
iterated and reiterated that our manufacturers should use American 
steel; that American steel is a “ better article” than the foreign. Most 
unfortunately, those American manufacturers who have, according to 
the times, driven the English from the markets of the world, are of a 
different opinion, both they and their customers. They may be all 
wrong ; they may unquestionably be taught to think as they do by 
“ British gold ;” we ourselves are neither steel producers nor manufac- 
turers of steel, and can express no opinion as to whether the course of 
these individuals and those who buy their wares is dictated by natural 
perversity or simple corruption. The result is pretty much the same in 
any case, if they actually lose their markets. They generally know 
their own business pretty well, as is the case with most men who have 
achieved marked success. When they say that, under certain circum- 
stances, they must surrender the markets of the world, they are to be 
presumed to know something of that whereof they speak, With the 
remedy of some recent legislation in protection of the copper interests 
still green in memory, we are disposed to believe them. We have heard 


of meats which were one man’s feod and another man's poison; we 
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have ourselves witnessed before this many specimens of that protective 
legislation which may be one man’s riches and is certainly ten men’s 
ruin. 
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THE POLICE OF SOCIETY. 


WE took the liberty of asking last week whether Collector Grinnell 
had attended an entertainment given by Mr. James Fisk, Jr. We are 
very glad to say we have since been informed on the best authority that 
he was invited to it, but declined. It has been reported for two or three 
weeks that he, with several others who ought to have known better, had 
attended it, and if he had, it would certainly have been a great scandal. 
Our enquiry was not an agreeable one to make, and it was one of a class 
which we as a rule studiously avoid, but the making of which the code on 
which a good many “prominent men” of all callings seem disposed to 
regulate their social action will, we fear, force more and more on the 
newspapers—that is, if the newspapers are willing to do their duty. 

To give an adequate idea of what that code is, and how it works, we shall 
have to give our remarksa somewhat ponderous, philosophical air, but there 
is nothing in disquisitions of this kind, as all Congressmen know, like 
laying the foundations broad and deep. We have more than once 
called our readers’ attention to the fact that the rather old and well. 
known doctrine, that there is no absolute right or wrong, but that what 
passes under that name is human convention framed for the comfort 
and convenience of society—and therefore differs, and properly differs, 





modern French materialists. But then these materialists believe that 
whatever the origin of the moral code of the community in which 
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they live, its utility gives it an unanswerable claim on their respect and 

They, therefore, hold cheating and stealing to be, if not 
absolutely wrong, wrong ad hoc, and they help society to punish these 
vices not only by enforcing the law against them, in so far as the law reaches 
them, but by treating those who are guilty of them with disrespect, and 
excluding them from their society. Consequently, it cannot be said that 
France or any other country has suffered any perceptible damage from 
the new school. 


obedience. 


Now, over here it is doubtful whether these opinions are held by any 
one ; they are certainly not preached, but they are extensively practised. 
A large and increasing number of persons act, not as if they believed there 
was no absolute right or wrong, but as if they thought it was a question 
on which everybody was not only entitled to have an opinion of his own, 
but to act in any manner he pleased—which is simply reducing toleration 
to absurdity. That is, A. discovers that B. steals; but he refrains carefully 
in his intercourse with B. from indicating in any way that he regards 
stealing with displeasure. He thinks it wrong himself, but behaves as if he 
thought that B. was entitled to hold a different opinion about it, and put 
it into practice. A. will bardly defend himself formally in this way— 
because this would be an enunciation of the Frenchman’s theory, which 
he, as a church-goer, and perhaps communicant, regards at least with ez- 
officio horror. What he says is that, if we knew all, we should probably 
find that B. was not so much to blame after all; or that, we all feel that 
under certain temptations we might steal ourselves; or that, B. “ will 
come out all right in the end,” and ought to have a chance ; or that there 
are plenty of others just as bad as he, though not so notorious; or that, 
since he stole, he has given money to an hospital, or educated a poor boy ; 
or, finally, that if the law does not reach him, A. is not going to do 
police duty about him. The general result is that B. has just as pleasant 
a time, and enjoys as much impunity, as if his friends and neighbors held 
the materialist doctrine in its bald simplicity, and that a crop of rogues of 
unprecedented enterprise, and audacity, and ingenuity, has grown up all 
over the country, and is putting in peril every kind of property, not to 
speak of things more valuable than property. 

There are some, nay, a great many, good people who excuse them- 
selves for their failure or neglect to support the moral code in their social 
intercourse by the plea, that they hate sin but cannot hate sinners, and that 
while they have a hearty abhorrence of thieving, for the thief they can 
feel and show nothing but kindness and indulgence. Now there is no 
fact in human experience better settled than that the mass of mankind 
are utterly incapable of separating attributes from persons, and dealing out 
different judgments on each. Such feats of distinction and refinement as 
this have, perhaps, been performed by persons of extraordinary subtlety of 
mind, and of settled habits of introspection, contracted and cultivated in con- 
templative solitude. They are possible, in short, to saints of the old type. 
They are not possible to the average modern man. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of a thousand of those who find a thief pleasant com- 
pany end by thinking lightly of theft. In the stock market, and caucus, 
and court-room of our day, the vices have to be personified and embodied 
in living, breathing, acting liars or knaves to call forth or keep up any 
dislike of them strong enough to be of the slightest value to society. 
Moreover, it is one of the well-established laws of moral growth, that 
virtues can only be cultivated successfully by the active practice of them. 
It is vain to try to be generous, if we never give; to try to be pitiful, if we 
never succor ; to be forgiving, if we never expose ourselves to receive in- 
juries ; to be courageous, if we never approach danger ; to be strong, if we 
never strive. Nothing is easier to acquire, and nothing of much less value 
after it is acquired, and nothing commoner, than “ the fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and seeks 
her adversary.” We may therefore push our position further and say, that 
without the active cultivation of dislike of knaves, dislike of knavery will 
not long survive, except in rare natures, which will, of course, always be 
found in every society, but can no more save it or govern it than the flute 
can sound cavalry calls in action. In life’s desperate battle, nothing but 
the trumpet can keep the ranks closed, and the laggards to their work, and 
even the trumpet must give no uncertain sound. 

Whatever increase of dishonesty there is in commerce to-day, and 
whatever increase of corruption there is in politics, are due, in a great 
degree, we firmly believe, not so much to any increase in the bad ten- 
dencies of human nature, as to the abandonment or neglect, by those 
who know the right and love it, of the duty of applying social penal- 
ties to those who violate the rules of moraJity on which the social 
fabric rests. For much of this laches the philanthropic world is, by one 
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of those strange perversions of which history is full, directly responsi- 
ble, by giving a forced and unnatural value to such virtues as happened 
at the moment to be most necessary for their purpose, and making zeal 
in the performance of one duty atone for shocking disregard of most of the 
others. The result has been that the moral sense of the very best portion 
of the community has been, if we may use the expression, thrown out of 
gear, and one of the most puzzling questions of the day to many people 
now is to decide who is a rascal and who a saint. Fisk has done many 
doubtful things, but we have all seen, and all see, men who have done, 
and are doing, things quite as bad, wearing the halo of sanctity for having 
done something else that was good, and one can hardly open a party 
paper, or even a religious paper, without finding some very notorious vio- 
lator of the principal moral canons spoken of with the greatest respect, 
all owing to his having had the ’cuteness to practise one or two popular 
virtues. 

There are people who think that we can let the moral judgment get 
into this flabby condition in private life without evil effects on our 
politics and on the administration of justice. There never was a greater 
mistake. Politics is not an abstract idea simply ; neither is justice. They 
really mean for social purposes a certain number of acts performed by a 
certain number of men. Government is not ground off or law adminis- 
tered by machine. They are both the work of men who hold the ideas 
and live by the morality of their time, and we cannot get any stronger 
sense of rectitude, any greater hatred of vice, into the legislature or the 
jury-room than we have in the market-place. We cannot, in short, if we 
have respectable merchants taking little suppers with thieves, and cheats 
and panders occupying high offices of government, expect legislators and 
lawyers to be very eager in hunting down criminals. If we did expect it, 
we should be greatly disappointed, for certainly people are not as particular 
about the company they keep as they were twenty years ago, and accord- 
ingly the things which depend on the moral fibre of the community are not 
what they were twenty years ago—the bench, the bar, the prisons, and 
the legislatures. 

The time may come—heaven send it soon--when every man will be 
relieved from the duty of sitting in judgment on his neighbor, when the 
individual conscience will keep the world in order, and every man’s weak- 
nesses and errors be left between himand his Maker. But that has clearly 
not come yet. From the efforts which a great many good men have made 
to persuade people that it has come, and from the selfish laziness with 
which so many of us have accepted their conclusions, great evil has re- 
sulted. The police of society can never be abandoned by individuals until 
the wicked cease from troubling. That there aré still plenty of knaves, 
and perhaps more able and astute knaves than ever were seen, still at work, 
everybody knows. There is hardly a field of human activity which does 
not contain whole armies of indefatigable scoundrels, and any strong man 
who embraces them and bids them go their way in peace, has on his soul 
all the spoiling of the helpless and grinding of the poor which they after- 
wards commit. 


FRANOE.—OLLIVIER VERSUS GAMBETTA. 
Paris, February 11, 1870.* 

AGAIN the rolling of drums in the streets, and columns of newspapers 
filled with details of so-called émeutes/ Yet, according to my belief, all 
this, far from being dangerous, is full of healthy signs, for it proves to 
even the most apprehensive of Parisians that what they are pleased to 
term “revolution” is thousands of miles distant. Revolution is simply 
not “in the air,” and that being the case, all the hooting and shouting 
and crying of “Vive Rochefort!” in the world will not bring it about. 
There are many practical reasons for the demise of “ revolution” here in 
France, but the one great one is that it is used up. The French people as 
a mass, as an overwhelming majority of all classes, are tired of it—they 
have had enough of it. They have had revolutions of every kind and 
sort in the last eighty years, and that which any violent movement can 
achieve has been achieved, and what remains to be got cannot possibly be 
so by violence, but is pre-eminently a work of time. 

It is probable that, had the old French noblesse been of a different 
character, all that has been wrung from them might have been peaceably 
obtained. It was not so, and to establish equality it is said to have been 
requisite to cut off men’s heads. Well, let that pass. The heads were 
cut off, and the equality exists so thoroughly that in every serious career 
the man not noble bas a better chance than he whois. (I am not speak- 
ing of the vanities and fictions of the world, but of serious and laborious 





* The publication of this letter has been delayed.—Ep. Nation. 
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The next thing after abolishing caste distinctions was to 
Aman starts 


careers.) 
equalize wealth. This has been done with a vengeance. 
from his village with a five-franc piece, and in two or three years he is one 
of the “nouveaux riches” and marries his daughter to a duke, which 
duke’s family receive him and his, and live with them now familiarly. 


All this has been obtained, and up to a certain point the revolutions of 


93 and ’30 and ’48 are all explicable. Then we come to the coup d'état 
and the stolid, weighty despotism of the Second Empire. This, too, has 
been got rid of in principle and cannot be revived. But what the so-called 
“ Republicans ” of Belleville, or “Socialists,” or demagogues, or whatever 
friends or foes choose to call them, are bawling for is something that all 
the fighting in the world cannot secure. They ask for the equality that 
nature wills not; for the equality of the strong with the weak, of the 
capable with the incapable, of the good with the bad; they ask for the 
absurd ; and that is why they are not dangerous, and why the oftener they 
get up these small émentes the more they show that the “ public ” is not 
with them; that the hard-working public has nothing in common with 
them. 

This is an undoubted gain. I am of those who think Ollivier has made 
many mistakes; but things have been stronger than his shortcomings, 


, 


and the “logic of the position,” as they say here, has supported him 
through what would otherwise have been his ruin. 
take to have demanded the permission to prosecute Rochefort, and, had 
the situation been other than it is, the Ministry might for such a mistake 
have paid dearly. But,as I said before, violence is dead for mischief; it 
may make a noise still, but it is all powder—no ball. After Rochefort’s 
prosecution, the mildness of the sentence passed upon him almost remedied 
the whole evil, and he was beginning to fade away out of the preoccupa- 
tions of the public mind when arose the question of his arrest. Here the 
whole glory was for Gambetta, whose speech is still the event of the day. 
For the first time, Ollivier has seen both sides of the House join together 
in attacking what he proposed. 


It was a great mis- 


“Tt is law which must be upheld,” was the argument of the keeper of | 


the seals; “a man has been condemned, he must be arrested—this is 
legal.” 

“ You will be told that mere legality will kill you,” cried the notorious 
Marquis de Piré, a member of the extreme Right. 

“For Law, in such cases, substitute Policy,” said quietly Gambetta. 
“No one disputes your right to do what you choose, armed, as you are, 


with a legal sentence. You may, legally, commit a tremendous mistake, if | 


you don’t perceive that it isone. But what kind of politicians are you, if 
you do not see what it is wise to do, and do it?” 

In this tone Gambetta made his entire speech, and produced an impres- 
sion such as no one else has produced for perhaps half a century. It was 
concise, sternly eloquent, and went to the real core of the question, which 
all others had avoided. It is the first time that men of this time in France 
have heard the language of genuine statesmanship, and the effect was such 
that the very members of the so-called ministerial majority every now and 
then broke out into irrepressible applause, and only checked themselves 
when the reflection came that the speaker was not “one of them.” I re- 
peat it: this speech of Gambetta’s has been really and truly an event, and 
helps evidently to show what the tendency of the Chamber must and will 
be in the proximate future. 

The falseness of Ollivier’s position has not only now been clearly shown, 
but the combination that will naturally succeed him shows itself also 
clearly. Had the new Ministry, which (by courtesy) people call the 
“Ollivier Ministry,” gone straight to work and done the duty to do which 
it was expressly called to office, it would now have been so strong that 
the chances are Gambetta, with his vigorous political instinet, would have 
gone over to it. To have achieved this status Ollivier had but one thing 
to do: he had to frame and present a new electoral law, or to resign then 
and there. This kind of resolution lies not in his nature, and he allowed 
himself to hesitate and “the moment” to escape him. 

It was not the “dissolution” that was the measure absolutely neces- 
sary—that was acontingency. It was perfectly possible to have kept on 
the present Chamber for a year,so as not to convulse the country by fresh 
elections yet, and from the present Chamber obtain the reformed law that 
would eventually destroy it. It would be by no means the first case of 
an assembly voting its own destruction simply because each individual 
conceives that the new and reformed state of things will not be unfavor 
able to him. Well, then, the reformed electoral law was the one sine 
qué non. Had Ollivier declared this to the Emperor in the very beginning, 


he would have kept the control over events in his own hands, for either | 


ation. 


Napoleon III. would have resisted, and Ollivier, resigning power under 
these circumstances, would have become the Inevitability of a long futur 
or the Emperor would have consented (which is almost certain), and O 
vier would have at once reigned, and been able to carry out any 


| France might require. 


Instead of this, what has he done® He has consented to“ wait 
is always fatal where despots are expected: to aid the literal ministries 
forced upon them; and he has drifted into an alliance with the Right 


der the threat half implied by M. Thiers, that the Ministry and the ma 
jority were distinct. The Left, that is, the men whose secon lary conside: 
ation is the precise form of the government, whether monarchy or re 
public, so long as there exists self-cgovernment—the Left has now mani 
festly the future in its hands. 
the last hour, be obliged to dissolve the Chamber and issue the writs for 


Either this Ministry, to save itself, will, at 





new elections, under a modified electoral law ; or it will try to do as M 
Guizot did in i848, and, in the support of the stats quo, be itself destroved, 
| though quite peaceably so. In either case, the Left must inevitably be 


} 


called in; for any attempt to recede and rely upon M. de Forcade and his 


colleagues would be simply provisional. 


The instant the men who follow (and sincerely obey) Gambetta shal 


be established in power, the electoral reform will be brought forward, and 


a genuine new order of things will be inaugurated 


new order of things Ollivier has incapacitated himself, and since Gam 


betta’s speech has thrown its broad, steady light ver things and 


men, it is clear that Ollivier’s part is played, and that he himself will be 


“played out” when he retires from office. He who came in as the ad 
vanced member of the Cabinet, as the Minister whose ultra-Liberal ten 
dencies his more routine-loving colleagues dreaded—fe has so complete 
ly descended to their level that, in any defeat now, they would regard him 
| as one of themselves. 

} “He had not the will for this conjuncture,” said an ex dip 


of him, last night, at the fete of the Hétel de Ville 
“ He has not the chin for it!” added a lady sitting close by 


“Look at 


his profile!” It is true, seen in the strong light of a thousand lamps, 
Ollivier’s side-face had the weak, chinless outline of Maximilian, of Mex 
ican renown! 

‘ . ’ ‘’ 
Correspondence. 


AN EXPLANATION FROM THE “ LOOKER-ON,"” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: I beg the favor of your columns for some reply which I helieve I have 


to make, on my own account, to the attack of the Woman's Journal on the 
first article entitled “ Notes on the Woman's Rights Agitation,” already 


he grateful mantle of the 


noticed in the Nation. And first, dropping t 
plural pronoun, I declare that I am she (persistently called a“ he” through 
one whole column of the Journa’) who wrote the article alleged to be from 
the pen of a man darkly plotting with his fellow-conspirators in the edi 
torial chair of the ation to stab the cause of Woman's Rights with a 
blade awkwardly concealed in the folds of a lady’s gown. 

With the style of compliment heaped on the assumed performance of this 
precious masquerader, from the elegant heading of the review, “ Barking up 
the Wrong Tree,” through all its fables of * Wolf and Red Riding-Hood,” 
of “ beggars, uncertain whether they want cider or water,” of “ Adam’s wife, 
pitched within and without with pitch "—with these graces of diction I feel 
too utterly unable to cope to propose to recall them otherwise than as it may 
be necessary in connection with the charge that has moved me to take up 
my pen in answer. The Jowrnal asserts that I have not uttered a syllable 
which has any bearing whatever upon the Woman’s Rights Agitation. 
This is the affirmation that I would consider. 

When any question is brought before the public, involving wide-reach 
ing issues touching the whole social and civil fabric, is not the presenta 
tion of all matters affecting that question clearly in order? With the 
prominence which this agitation has assumed to-day, I consider, when I 
now read an essay in any journal, book, or magazine, on divorce, co-educa- 


| tion of the sexes, employment for women, masculine and feminine dis 


tinctions of character, that Lam reading an article bearing on that subject 
known tothe general public under the general name of * Woman's R 
q , 


I consider that, if such article has been recently written, the author wrote 


vhits.” 


ihe 





it thinking of woman's rights, and expected his readers to read itso. And 
I, as a daughter of Massachusetts today, read such article in the view of 


some added help towards making up my mind whether or not I shall 
petition the Legislature of my State for the right to vote. 
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The platform speakers on this question have their place and time, and 
their own order of debate—an order, too, by the way, which almost inevi- 


tably leads to certain faults glaringly conspicuous to those outside the 
more or less heated arena where they move. These outsiders may, per- 
haps, be in considerably more sympathy with the essential convictions of 


the advocates than these latter imagine, and in the very ratio of such sym- 
pathy will be their sensitiveness to all the disfigurements with which the 
orators injure the common truth, which we, equally with them, would 
like to see elicited and established. 

The present writer is not a platform speaker on woman suffrage ; if 
she were, it would become her bounden duty to make some special studies 
before having a right to enter on the campaign. But any woman who 
reflects at all has been making some studies all her life, not without rela- 
tion to to-day’s topic ; and if she has a fancy for wielding the pen, she has 
a right to set forth the results of these, and to expect from those of her own 
sex whose very claim is for freedom, freedom to speak her mind, however 
poor a mind it may be, without being arraigned on the most odious of all 
charges, that of dissembling and playing a part. 

If marriage and divorce are not discussed in woman’s rights meetings, 
I do net know what is discussed there. If a strained presentation of the 
depravity of man and the sainthood of woman—not corresponding by any 
means to the facts of life, as women know them, whether men do or not— 
if this is not conspicuous in the harangues of the reformers, I know not 
what is conspicuous in them, And verily, if the scales have not been suf- 
ficiently pulled to one side to justify a rather impetuous jerk to the other, 
by a hand that has some small impulse to set things even, then there 
never was partial pleading in this world; and it seemed to me that the 
criticisms which justice required in this direction were more fitting for 
women to make than for men. I suppose it may be according to the ideas 
of the Woman’s Journal to ask me here, Why did you not call your arti- 
cles, then, ‘“ Views on Divoree,” on “ Female Genius,” ete.? Why take 
the name of the Cleveland Convention and of Woman’s Rights in vain at 
the outset of your irrelevant disquisitions? I answer, because that identi- 
cal Cleveland Convention was the very thing that wound us up and set us 
going on these subjects at all. We were not there, certainly, but you 
were, having a most particular eye on us, too, as we very soon found out. 
On us, American women, scattered all over these Massachusetts hills— 
over the hills and through the valleys of how many other States of this 
Union—you called with a most direct and personal summons to 
arise and prepare the way for the chariot of woman’s suffrage, and make its 
paths straight. We should have supposed you would have been glad to 
know that we had received your circulars, and read them; that some of 
us had verily begun to take a look at the highway, and see what rubbish 
was there likely to block your wheels. Certainly we could not be sure all 
in a moment that this was the very celestial advent to our sex ; but a good 
many of us had wished for an advent of some kind. We had realized 
some pretty grievous bondages, fetters of the old Past, which this more 
gracious, enlightened Present might have skill to unclasp, with large gain 
to us and no damage to the race. This last item, however, we believed 
was to be taken into the reckoning we had to makes; that the final inter- 
est of humanity includes owr best interests; that there wae no possibility 
here of a party cause. This was one of our convictions, fixed as the ever- 
lasting hills. 

You will say, perhaps, that it is in the strength of that very conviction 
that you fight, that your creed is that not only individual women, but all 
womer and all men will profit by this change; we donot deny your creed, 
we listen to much that you say with a good deal more attention than you 
give us credit for, but—we wish to listen awhile longer, and we hearken 
to the other side also, and ineffably silly things we hear said there, too, 
very often. But still, to a firm decision we cannot instantly come; be it 
from superstition, timidity, or crass stupidity, such is the fact. 

The word “neutral,” then, so reviled by the Woman’s Journal, is the 
word which, in the poverty of speech, must needs represent our position, 
and is it necessary to explain to intelligences exalted to editorial dignities 
that neutrality in spiritual things, in matters where the soul wavers be- 
tween conscience and desire, is one neutrality, and neutrality where the 
understanding is yet perplexed between a thousand conflicting claims is 
altogether another? Attention to both sides, a suspense of judgment be- 
tween the two, is the attitude that foreruns all intelligent choice, and I 
ask, if we who as yet can sincerely take no other on a most intricate ques- 
tion, are therefore in such brimstone company that we must be called 
“the devil’s allies,” over Henry Ward Beecher’s head, or anybody's 

else? As for the sacred Teacher also quoted against us, there is one thing 





for which we do often groan even in our New England spirit, and that is 
a small dispensation of Romish priests to nail the Bible up ona shelf so 
high that its divine meanings can no more be plucked out and twisted 
into profane wads by every hand that has shot to fire. 

Well, it occurred to one member of that nether fellowship, so anathe- 
matized of the Woman’s Journal—it occurred to one of that sulphurous 
society as absolutely the most obedient thing she could do to the call of 
the circulars to take up her pen and say—what she did say, in short. This 
response to the summons you had made not to one, but to all women, 
might not have the perfect fulness that you desired, but the dead are they 
who answer not at all; even the sleeping (for we are derided as 
being asleep, among our other deridings) who talk in their dreams 
and wander as dreamers do are not the most hopeless of subjects, since 
they at least show themselves alive enough to mutter. Truly, you might 
have found some scrap of good omen in the bare fact that we were so far 
alive to your question as to be thinking it over, after our fashion. It was 
not a deaf and dumb audience that you wanted, and surely you were not 
seeking the assent of puppets, since the very claim of your cause is that 
women are beings endowed with the full complement of human faculties, 
therefore capable of some independent convictions. 

For the rest, I named my remarks mere “ Notes ;” I stated in their be_ 
ginning the simple, literal fact as to the circumstances which led to their 
presentation. I chose for the main topic of the first number a topic more 
fitting, to be sure, for others to argue than myself, but still chose it because 
I knew of nothing in the whole range of the discussion which so prejudiced 
the best of the community against the cause as the oracles continually de- 
livered on it by those who professedly fight under the banners of Woman's 
Suffrage. I know not what there was therein which wrongly accused any ; 
it had no personal applications, save to exhort the true in this army to 
repudiate most vigilantly all their bad allies, and to warn such allies that 
we would none of their abominations. 

The Woman's Journal held its sublime head above all our disquietudes ; 
verily, it had never heard the rumor before of any of these low things; it 
described itself as being aware only of “ the majestic advance of a conquer- 
ing host which, officered and engineered by the grandest thinkers and 
purest moralists of the world, with banners flying, the stately music of a 
full and accordant band, was pressing on to victory ;” and it rapped on 
the head the simple taker of “ Notes” asa being emerging from a back 
alley, breaking in with a horrid “ tin-pan and fish-horn clangor,” and shrill 
reports of “ vulgar wrangling and misdeeds” to disturb its ecstatic march 
of triumph. We are glad the Woman's Journal finds the world such a 
glorified parade-ground. It must be very jolly. We begin to have mis- 
givings lest it dwells in a region of vision into which we cannot ascend. 
The back alleys, however, have got into our wretched heads as places to 
which the new law will also require to be fitted—yes, to the back alleys 
and the front avenues, to the highways and the byways, and for all the 
feet of the weak and the wicked and the miserable that go up and down 
them, there must be no new snares laid, even that the strong and the pure 
may walk in more perfect freedom. 

But this imbecile man who writes in the Nation, struggling to person- 
ate a more imbecile woman, succeeding only in being “incoherent, ram- 
bling, weak, illogical, and unscrupulous.” Alas! how shall the sugges- 
tions of such an outcast and desperado hope to be heard. “There is an 
other type of woman abroad in the world now,” is the smashing supplement 
to the above string of adjectives, with which we are finally remanded to the 
depths from which we had dared to arise. Yes, we should say that nobler 
“type of woman” was abroad—very far abroad indeed—out probably on 
that tremendous training show—most certainly not at home in the edito 
rial chair of the Woman's Journal on the day when “Barking up the 
Wrong Tree” was written. Lutv Gray NOBLE. 

Witsranam, Mass., Feb. 24. 





PERSONAL REPRESENTATION AGAIN. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: In your article of February 3 upon “ Personal Representation,” 
you express your surprise that I should take exception to your idertifying 
the New York plan with the “theory of delegation.” But at the end of 
your article you admit that any system of minority representation which 
will enable “the railroad interest or what not to combine to run in 4 
member” is “just what we want.” As this grants all that I could claim, 
I must conclude that I misapprehended the scope of your original criticism 
upon this point. 

You now say that you had supposed the “theory of delegation” to be 
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the “ peculiar merit claimed for the New York plan; why else should on 
member of a legislative body have double the voting power of another, if 
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not because he is supposed to reflect the wills and opinions of double the | 


number of votes?” My answer to this is, because we bold (and I shall now 


indicate the grounds of our belief) that, by giving to legislators the power | 


of voting in proportion to the number of their constituents, we should 


| 
' 


| 


greatly improve the chances of secwring the presence in the Legislature of | 


members of the highest character. You will admit that this is the real aim 
to be sought after in any project of representative reform. Mere numerical 
symmetry is of comparatively small importance; nay, such symmetry, I 
am convinced, would be purchased at quite too dear a rate by the adoption 
of any of the numerous plans of minority representation with small dis- 
tricts. These projects are mostly so contrived that they would practically 
result in the election only of the candidates nominated by the party man- 
agers on each side; and as it would be provided by the system that each 
party should be assured of electing its numerical proportion of members, 
the people would lose the advantage they now have in the competition of 
the two parties for each district. For my part, I prefer to bear the ills we 
have rather than experiment with any new plan which clings to the 
“small district system.” It is the consciousness of the tenacity with which 
this system is rooted in popular favor that has made many of us unwilling 
to urge any practical change in the plan of representation, until discussion 
shall have demonstrated to the public the necessity of yielding its preju- 
dices upon this point. 

The most essential feature of a good representative system is, then, that 
it shall ensure the presence in the Legislature of the highest attainable 
stamp of men, and I have indicated why most of the plans proposed would 
leave us no better off, or even worse off than at present, in this regard. It 
remains, therefore, for me to point out what would be the practical advan- 
tage of the New York plan in this respect. 

Supposing that the New York plan were now adopted, I would engage 
that the opening of the fall campaign should see at least two of the fore- 
most men in this State proposed as candidates for the Legislature—men of 
such personal character, such recognized standing, such well-known 
abilities—in a word, men so esteemed by ail, that each of them would go 
to Albany as the trusted representative of at least fifty thousand voters. 
Such men, if once thus enlisted in the public service, would never leave it, 
save by their own desire. Their conduct of public affairs at Albany might 
be such as to increase or to diminish the number of voters by whom they 
would be returned at the succeeding election, but they would run no risk 
of being “left out in the cold” by the petty manceuvres of a nominating 
convention at the next canvass. In the Legislature itself they would sway 
the influence not merely of the large number of votes entrusted to them, 
but likewise the perhaps greater authority which they would exercise by 
their presence and their character. They would carry with them what is 
known among Quakers as “ the weight of the meeting :” and I think you 
will agree that it would be found in practice to be a po.at of trivial impor- 


tance whether they gave their votes according to the number of their con- | 
stituents, “in all divisions,” or only “in all votes by yeas and nays.” How | 


many a silly or fraudulent project would wither at a word from one of such 
members of the Legislature ! 

Now, we claim that our plan would give us not merely two members, 
but many members of a character corresponding more or less with this 


ideal. The power and influence which a really first-class man would wield | 


under our system, and the security of tenure he would enjoy, would be such 
as to justly attract the ambition of men of the highest order. 
You will allow that it is no just criticism to allege that in a Legislature 








chosen on our plan, Mr. Sweeny, Mr. Tweed, the Erie clique, and the | 


Twenty-third Street gang would all be represented. Of course,they would 


be there, but they would be represented only by the numerical strength of | 
such a number of voters (large at the first elections) as might be induced | 


to give their ballots to candidates nominated under such auspices, when | 


really first-class men of both parties were in the field. And these candi- 
dates, when elected to the legislative chambers, would find themselves 
under the vigilant eye of a class of men to whose supervision (except 
through agencies like the public press) they have hitherto been 
strangers. 

We shall be accused of extravagance in such prognostications, but to us 
it seems a practical truth that first-class men can best be secured for our 


legislatures by offering to their ambition such inducements of great power 


and fixed tenure as our plan contemplates. You will observe likewise that 
both the quantity of power thus swayed, as well as the fixity of tenure, are 
wholly dependent upon the approval of each legislator by the people at 
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large, and are entirely independent of the machinery belonging to any po- 
litical party. 

We further believe that, setting aside all the minor disadvantages of 
the other plans of representative reform, they will all be found immeasur- 
ably inferior to ours in this essential point; for, to state our case in its 
weakest form, it is undeniable that our plan gives the people at least a 
chance (whether they choose or not to exercise it) to elect such men as | 
have described, and we think it equally clear that, as a practical question, 
such men will rarely be found willing to spend the winter in Albany, 
representing only a small constituency, and struggling to assert their in 
fluence amid a crowd of inferior men, each with equal legislative power. 

We want to see in our legislative body many men of at least the char- 
acter and ability possessed by our late senator, Mr. Folger—men who, 
when nominated by their friends, would be sure of polling a great vote 
without any assistance from political arts or any need of a canvass. We 
want to arm these men with the power, not of any restricted constituency, 
but of all those citizens who respect and trust them. We want to free 
them from all dependence upon any nominating convention for re-election, 
All these objects would certainly be most desirable, and we believe that 
they would be most certainly attainable by our plan. 

ONE OF THE NEW YORK PERSONAL REPRESENTATION SOCLBTY, 


THE TARIFF ON BOOKS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Your comments on my communication—* Ideas by the Pound” 
in the Nation for March 3 would seem to require a few words in reply. In 
common, I suspect, with most of your readers, it never occurred to me that 
your previous articles on the projected book tariff were directed merely 
against a little tract which summarized the arguments in favor of a spe 
cific rate of 25 cents per pound. The Nation is so little in the habit of 
erecting windmills to tilt at, that I think I was justified in asking your 
attention to the discrepancies between your remarks and the rates actually 
proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means, together with the details 
of those urged by the publishers, all of which were accessible to you. 
They can hardly be called “ totally irrelevant” to the discussion of the 
subject. 

You must allow me to assert that my calculations were * 
no “curious error.”” I showed that the proposed rate of 
pound would leave a profit of 73 per cent. between the cost in London and 
the wholesale price in America of Behn’s Libraries, though, by the im- 
porters’ own showing, on these books the proposed rate would make an 
increase of duty double that which would arise on the average of books. 
Whether the English publisher would secure the whole of this himself by 
dealing, as many do, direct with jobbers and retailers here, or whether he 
would divide it with an American importer, is a matter of the smallest 
possible concern either to the argument or the public. 
pays 73 per cent. is not going to be abandoned because a proposed change 
in the tariff may reduce its profit to that figure from 172 per cent., and, 
therefore, such a change cannot be termed “ prohibitory” or “ ruinous” in 
either an absolute or a “relative” sense. 

It appears to me that you accept the statements of the importers with 


vitiated ’ by 


25 cents per 


A business which 


| very little of the scrutiny which you bestow on the arguments of the pub- 


lishers. Thus, you quote without examination, to show that no additional 
protection is needed, a calculation of the importers’ memorial which fixes 
at 55 cents the cost of manufacture in America of a volume similar to those 
in Bohn’s Libraries, when that calculation not only underrates the cost of 


| paper and print, but actually omits altogether the outlay for composition 


or stereotyping—an item which your printer's bills must probably have 
shown you to be a most important element in the cost of publication. In 
the very article in Old and New on which you comment, you might have 
seen a calculation, including all expenses, which shows that on an ordi 
nary edition such a volume would cost the American manufacturer $1 02 
if a reprint, and, of course, considerably more if an original copyright 
work. 

Permit me, in turn, to point out a “curious error” which “ vitiates” 
the statement you have endorsed as to the enormous increase of duty eon- 
sequent upon the specific rate of 25 cents—an increase asserted in the 
Nation and the importers’ memorial to range from: 41 to 200 per cent., 
and to average 96 per cent. You quote the “ heaviest importers of Bohn’s 
Libraries ” to the effect that it is exceptional for the London publishers to 
give “a discount even approaching 50 percent.” Now, if you will examine 
the importers’ memorial, you will see that in every instance the existing 
ad valorem duty is calculated on an assumed discount of 50 per cent., and 
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that all its assertions of increased duty under the specific rate are based on 
this assumed existing valuation of 50 percent. Which are we to believe— 
the assertion in the Nation of March 8 or the assertion in the Nation of 
Feb. 24—the importers’ communication to you, or the importers’ memorial 
to Congress? A PUBLISHER. 

lif“ A Publisher” is satisfied that his charge of “ blind denuncia- 
tion ” was unwarranted, we shall not press the irrelevancy of remarks 
made in support of such a charge. We fail to see how, on his part, 
he has disposed of the “curious error” we pointed out, or why it is 
“of the smallest possible concern,” in a calculation touching the pro- 
fits of American importers (who certainly have some rights that Ameri- 
can publishers are bound to respect), whether or not they are to be 
identified with the English manufacturers, whose customers merely 
they are. The assumed cost of making a book in this country such as 
one of Bolin’s, which was set down in the memorial, we had the less 
hesitation in accepting because, apart from our faith in the honesty 
of the authors of it, we knew them to be large manufacturers as well 
as importers. Ina dispute of this nature we do not profess to take 
part as experts; but we can understand the memorialists when they 
tell us that they omitted the cost of composition and stereotyping (in 
a word, the cost of making plates) because, first, no publisher would 
undertake to reprint a foreign work which he did not think would 
pay for the plates, and, secondly, because the plates, once made, become 
a part of the capital stock, and are properly reckoned so in the 
accounts of every publishing house. If this were not the case—if the 
plates of a book are to be considered as sunk—then we should prob- 
ably see “ A Publisher” giving them away to the first applicant, after 
the sale of the edition. So far would he be from doing this, that he 
would sell them for as nearly what they cost him as he could get— 
realizing two prices for them: that recovered by the sale of the edition, 
and that obtained from the subsequent purchaser of them. “A Pub- 
lisher” may perhaps remember that Mr. Abraham Hart, of the firm of 
Carey & Hart, made himself nearly a millionaire by the sale of his 
plates alone. The estimate of Old and New divided the cost of plates be- 
tween an edition of 2,500 ; but it is easy to see that this is quite arbitrary, 
and that we have only to suppose a case in which the sale of a reprint 
reaches ten, twenty, or thirty thousand—as it might—to have the cost 
of the plates reduced practically to nothing. This element, therefore, 
is properly eliminated from the calculation, as is that other item of 
“advertising and editors’ copies” inserted by Old and New. If it is 
permitted to introduce such variable quantities as these, exact computa- 
tion becomes impossible, as a book may be made to cost anything. They 
really are no more in place than would be sularies and store expenses. 
If it is objected that the cost of the plates might not be recovered, the 
answer would be that neither tariffs nor any other contrivance ought 
to shield men from the consequences of bad judgment, and conse- 
quently mistaken investments. Finally, the importers assure us that 
they can make for 36 cents the same kind of book which, out of liber- 
ality towards their opponents, they rated at 55—of course excluding 
the plates, for the reasons given above. And as to the alleged discrep- 
ancy between the memorial and the Nation, on the point of discount, 
it is simply necessary to state that both are right ; the memorial resting 
its estimates on 50 per cent. discount, because the Government consents 
to admit books at one-half the valuation, while the fact remains that 
this is a discount rarely granted on the other side to American im- 
We may add that this is but another instance of the fair and 
generous dealing of the memorial.—Ep. Natron. ] 


porters, 


PROTECTION FOR LITERATURE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: I was much interested in the article and correspondence on 
book-taxing in the last number of the Nation. The encouragement of 
American literature by cutting off the foreign means of culturing Ameri- 


cans is truly worthy of the spirit of “ protection.” So absurd and extrava- 
gant do the claims become, that one finds it difficult, without second 
thought, to tell who are treating the subject ironically- and who are not. 
Once the dogma of protection takes hold, the mind becomes enthused ; 
and for the mental infirmity which supervenes there appears to be no 
remedy. As in the admission of “spiritual control,” there is no stopping 
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till the entire mind is given up as an instrument for the supernal powers 


| to play on; so in the admission of “ protection,” there is no stopping till 


there is a universal clamor of all competitive interests for legislative 
assistance. Each virtually insists that all the others shall be taxed for its 


| own behoof as an indispensable condition of national prosperity. Nothing 





can be trusted to its own natural vigor. America is assumed to be the 
weakest of all places on earth, and nothing can thrive here without pro- 
tection. Even its republicanism must be protected by a tax on foreign 
ideas. God’s law of natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, is 
utterly ignored. There is not the least symptom of consciousness that such 
a law in nature and life exists now or ever has existed. 

In view of the great and pressing need of protection for superexcellent 
things nowadays, we are led to wonder how ever the geological world 
got along for so many million years before man came to invent “ protec- 
tion.” Indeed, it was for want of this very thing that the saurian suprem- 
acy of a very ancient age went down! When those big lizards began to 
grow weak, and foreign forms, though it may be of a higher type, but 
foreign nevertheless, began to obtrude on saurian territory, then there was 
need for protection ; but, alas, there was none; and the world and its 
peopling grew better and better through the workings of a simple law— 
the survival of the fittest ! 

Your readers need not be told that this applies to literature ; the strong- 
est will survive. If the Government is spoiling for business, let it foster 
freedom and honesty in the book trade; and publishers and literary men 
could not do better than cultivate a higher standard of justice in estimat- 
ing the relative merits of authors as an offset to the prejudice of clique and 
country. The universal struggle for literary existence demands an “ open 
field and a fair fight.” 

Do what we will we cannot equalize the chances of individuals. Some 
of us are poor and have families to support. Our tastes may not attract 
us to that kind of literature which is in popular demand, and which 
“pays.” We must live where we can most readily earn a living. Hence, 
we cannot settle around the great libraries and centres of learning. We 
are compelled to buy the books we use. We want German, French, and 
English authorities; but our paternal Government steps in and says, 
“You must pay me first for the privilege.” Our misfortune is we are 
poor, and we bewail anew the fate of poverty in this plain republican 
country of ours. 

A student well known to the writer has special tastes for anthropolog- 
ical studies. There are few American books on the subjects in which he 
is most interested ; the English, French, and especially the German works 
of most use to him are not sufficiently popular to justify republication in 
this country, and the consequence is, if he gets them, he must send abroad 
for them. How else are to be had most of the anthropological works of 
Huschke, Welcker, Vogt, Wagner, Bischoff, Biichner, and the like? The 
contemplated tariff imposes a special tax on our student’s intellectual 
tastes, and, because he is poor, it ordains starvation for his brains. He has 
waited for the appreciation of our currency, so he could afford to take for- 
eign scientific papers, and has now ordered four from the old countries for 
the current year—ought he to weight them down with gold for some- 
body’s protection before he is allowed to read them ? 

But what of all this? The fault cannot be in “ protection,” for protec 
tion is the sine qué non of all thrift. The fact is our student has no busi- 
ness to be poor, no business to live away from libraries and have a family 
to support, no business to love studies that don’t pay in available cash ; in 
short, he has no business to be a student at all. 

The great trouble with America is not that our bookmakers are not 
encompassed round about with a bulwark of protection. The trouble lies 
deeper. The taste for culture of the more solid sort is not yet sufficiently 
prevailing. There are too few interested in the higher bearings of scien 
tific study to warrant the republication in this country of the solidest of 
foreign books even when there is no cost for copyright. Hence, to make 
it more difficult by means of legislation for poor students to obtain such 
books, is only another instance of the injustice which legislation, under 
unctuous names, may be made to subserve. The effect of the contemplated 
tariff regulation would be to cut off a part of the very best literature of the 
world, thus excluding our people from the rightful means of a deeper and 
nobler culture. We are not to have free use of all the means of catching 
up and keeping pace with Germany, France, and England. No; it is con 
templated to “canton a little Goshen” for ourselves, that our literature 
shall drivel eternally. A Counrry WRITER. 

March 4, 1870. 


[We believe the sober protectionists do not contemplate raising the 
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duty on books in foreign languages; but the wild men, of course, must 


| of good promise to the reader is the “Record of Progress ”—a certain 


believe that American institutions run as much risk from Continental | 


ideas as from English ones, and to be consistent ought to keep them 
out by taxation also, The position in which their demands present 
the United States to the world would be a painful, if it were not a 
ludicrous, spectacle—Epb. Nation. | 





Notes. 
LITERARY. 


Messrs. LEyrotpt & Hour announce as ready for immediate delivery 
Volume II. of the Journal of the American Social Science Association. 
From some knowledge of its contents, we can say of it that it more than 


sustains the promise of the first volume, and has the double character of a | 


periodical that may be read with interest and a work of reference to be 
carefully preserved. The body of it consists of the papers read at the 


General Meeting in this city last October, almost every one of which was 


of first-rate excellence, and even authority, and which together covered a 
large part of the field of social science. These are followed by an 
editorial survey of the year, remarkable for its comprehensiveness, both in 
domestic and in foreign matters; and the points thus grouped together 
are again separately developed in contributions from specialists in the 
various branches of reform. Among the tables inserted are the statistics 
of the libraries in the United States (taken from the Boston Public Libra- 
ry’s report), the list of Jectures in the several faculties at the University of 
Berlin, and the statistics of the people’s banks in Germany. Finally, the 
bibliography of the year, so far as it relates to social science, is given with 
some approach to completeness. The same house has nearly ready an 
“ Annual Catalogue of Books” for 1869—the first published here in many 
years. It contains, in a corrected and enlarged form, the very complete 
monthly lists of their 7rade Circular and Literary Bulletin for the year 
just elapsed, with a supplement to cover unavoidable deficiencies ; but the 
obvious inconvenience of the arrangement is removed by two indexes, 
very laboriously prepared—the one, alphabetical, of every author or book ; 
the other classified according to topics, with alphabetical arrangement 
under each head. The body of the Catalogue gives full particulars of 
size, price, place of publication, and publisher's name of each book. 
Should this deserving experiment be sustained by the trade and the public, 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt announce their intention to make their next Cat- 
alogue alphabetical throughout, disregarding the division into months. 
We trust they will receive the requisite encouragement.——Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton will publish on the 12th Gail Hamilton’s “ Battle of the 
Books,” which, under fictitious names, undertakes to set forth a contro- 
versy between this lively authoress and her former publishers, Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co. This roundabout mode of assault is consistent with 
Miss Dodge’s severe literary impersonality or pseudonymousness; but 
whether it will answer her purpose as well as she anticipates may be 





doubted.——The First, Tenth, and Twenty-ninth Maine Regiments (Tenth | 


Battalion) have formed a common organization, which embraces all who 
served in either of them, and intend to publish their history in a single 
book, which the secretary of the association, Major John M. Gould, of 
Portland, is to compose. While waiting for those memoirs of general 
officers, which we spoke of the other day as so desirable, we shall welcome 
regimental histories, as at least the next best material for the comprehen. 
sive war history that will probably not be written till the army of survivors 
has largely reinforced the army of the dead. We receive too late for 
examination a “Catalogue of the Library belonging to Mr. John A. Rice, 
of Chicago,” prepared by Messrs. J. Sabin & Sons, of 84 Nassau Street, 
this city, for the auction sale which is to take place on Monday afternoon, 
March 21, and the five following days, at the rooms of Messrs. Bangs, 
Merwin & Co., 694 and 696 Broadway. We can only say now that the 
Catalogue is in itself worthy of permanent preservation, being admirably 
printed on fine paper, and that the collection is one of the finest ever 
offered here. 

—In our notices of the March magazines last week, accidental omis- 
sion was made of two, which we may here repair. Old and New being 
still in its infancy, it is scarcely yet time to say much about it. Thus far 





| Climate, 





it has been noticeable for its Unitarianism and for a sort of hop-skip dis- | 


cursiveness rather than for anything else—unless indeed we think of its 
cover, which is so neat and pretty that the reading matter under it would 
have to be specially good to be better in its way than the cover is in its 
way. The characteristic of Old and New which is at once noticeable and 


number of pages filled with what we may call social science. This month 
it has short articles on the proposed museum of art in Boston; on the 
scheme of the Riverside Improvement Company of Chicago ; on the Tosti 
collection of engravings in the Boston Public Library; on the various 
public works in Chicago ; on a certain “ free religious ” society at the Cape 
of Good Hope ; on the Lilienthal Hebrew-Unitarian movement in Cincing 
nati; on Sunday in its relations to society ; on some recent discoveries in 
America of remains of prehistoric animals; and on some of the national 
legislation of this past winter. A little less variety of topics, if that be 
necessary for a more exhaustive presentation and discussion of those 
selected for mention, would seem to be desirable if this department of 
Old and New is to do as much good and be as interesting as it might. 
“The Examiner ” is the title given to that part of the magazine devoted 
to reviews of new books, and the separate notices in this number are well 
done. The general character of the department is, however, so exclusive. 
ly religious and Unitarian that we should suppose it would be easy to 
make “ The Examiner” a great deal more attractive to the majority of the 
people who will buy it. Of the articles in the body of the number before 
The pleasantest is that entitled “In Search of a 
which has in it some invalid groaning and growling which is 
good, though perhaps the evident genuineness of it may offend some 
nervously sensitive people. The most instructive paper is doubtless Mr- 
J. H. Trumbull’s essay on the Algonquin word “ manit” or “ manitou,” in 
which the author appears to dispose very conclusively of the notion that 
the Indians had any clear conception of “ The Great Spirit" whom the 
missionaries used to say that our unaided child of nature had thought out 
for himself. Mr. Sidney Andrews’s account of the operations of the 
Bureau of Education is also worth having, and connects itself closely with 
the “ Record of Progress”—the portion of Old and New which, as we 
have suggested, seems to furnish the best justification for the existence of 
the magazine. The only seriously bad articles are Mr. A. D. Mayo’'s he! 
ter-skelter talk about “ Religion in Schools,” and an equally wild- headed 
argument (anonymous) in favor of our getting a truly American litera. 
ture by keeping American men of letters in ignorance of what non-resi- 
dent men of letters are thinking and saying. There is also some toler 
ably bad poetry by Dr. Parsons and Mr. Paul Hayne. 


us none is excellent. 


—The new Harper's is not only good in its own approved way but also 
has one or two things which will repay the attention of a class of readers 
who do not habitually read this most popular of the magazines. Mr. M. 
D. Conway’s second article on the Isle of Wight discourses of John Ster- 
ling, and contains an excellent long letter by Professor F. W. Newman, 
who was Sterling’s most trusted friend, and who appears to have known 
him better and appreciated him more exactly than his biographer, Car- 
lyle. Certainly one or two of the biographical strokes which he makes 
in the letter just mentioned are not equalled by anything in Carlyle’s 
“Life.” “ What he admired most in some ladies who tried to evangelize 
him in illness was, he said, ‘their timid omniscience.’’’ This is only one 
sentence, but it throws as much light on Sterling's intellectual and spirit- 
ual nature as any dozen pages of the biography, as we remember that 
work. It is, however, as a whole that the letter has its value. Of Keats, 
too, our traveller has something to say ; and of course it would not be Mr. 


| Conway’s way to go down to the neighborhood of Faringford and not 


present letters to the poet-laureate. How well that very extremely thin- 
skinned gentleman will be pleased with his visitor's garrulity we think we 
could guess. And indeed he seems to be rather sharp in his generation in 
doing what he can to discourage people who know him from telling too 
precisely what manner of man he is. “Mrs. Henry Taylor told me,” says 
Mr. Conway, “ that she was one of a party with whom Tennyson went to 
see some grand naval review at Spithead, and that Tennyson seemed to be 
really hurt at every gaze fixed upon him. ‘See those people there—they 
are looking at us now.’ ‘ Yes,’ laughed the lady, ‘and we are looking at 
them.’” Another contribution to the March Harper's which will be found 
profitable and pleasant is Mr. Curtis’s criticism of the new comedy “ Ours,” 
now playing at Wallack’s, and the same writer’s remark on Mr. Jenkins 
and on letters of introduction reminds us to say, what we might say every 
month, that if the next generation of Americans are very full of good 
manners it is Mr. Cartis that they will have to rise up and bless. It is not 
always easy to forgive so very much sweetness of temper as Mr. Curtis in- 
evitably shows, but certainly it stands him in good stead iu the “ Easy 
Chair” which he regularly wheels over so many corns. 

—The Rev. Dr. McClintock, President of Drew Theological Seminary, 
at Madison, N. J., died last week at the too early age of fifty-six. He was 
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a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in 1835, and from that time 
up te the day of his death was actively engaged in intellectual pursuits, as 
professor of mathematics and subsequently of Greek and Latin in Dickin- 
son College, at Carlisle, then (1848-1856) as editor of the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist church in this city (1857-60), 
of the American chapel at Paris during the war, and finally (1867) as the 
head of the newly-founded institution first-mamed. He filled all these 
positions with usefulness and lustre, and especially was able to render 
great services to the American cause in Europe when it was sadly in need 
of friends. His scholarship was of a high order. He was one of the 
translators of Neander’s “ Life of Christ,” and a co-laborer with Dr. Strong 
in the “ Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature,” 
a novel and important work, which he leaves unfinished. Dr. McClin- 
tock’s personal character secured him the esteem of all who knew him, 
and socially, as well as in professional walks, he will be greatly missed 
and sincerely lamented. It was during his professorship, and probably 
about the year 1847, that his humanity was enlisted in behalf of a fugitive 
slave whose case caused some excitement in the border neighborhood of 
Pennsylvania, and the manifestation he then gave of anti-slavery sen- 
timent, before the public conscience had been stirred by the Fugitive 
Slave Law, exposed him to odium and even to persecution. The event, 
perhaps, had some share in his subsequent advancement ; but it was none 
the less a test and proof of his manhood, than which he has probably be- 
queathed none finer to his children. 

—The Maine Historical Society has lost its foremost member, Hon. 
William Willis, of Portland, a connecting link between the last century 
and the present, combining the best characteristics of each. He was born 
in Haverhill, Mass., in 1794, was fitted at Exeter for Harvard College, 
where he was graduated in 1813. For two years he practised as a mem- 
ber of the Suffolk bar, and after that removed to Portland, where he spent 
the remainder of his days. For twenty years he was law partner of the 
late Senator Fessenden. He joined the Maine Historical Society some 
time between 1822-31, and was first its recording secretary and after- 
wards its president. In 1831-32 he published a history of Portland, su- 
pervised the issues of the Society’s collections in 1847 and 1853, and the 
publication last year of Dr. J. G. Kohl’s account of the discovery of Maine, 
to which he contributed the Introduction. Works of his not published in 
connection with the Society were : 1849, a new edition of the journals of 
Parson Smith and Dr. Deane ; 1863, a history of the courts and lawyers of 
Maine—a very elaborate work ; 1865, a new and enlarged edition of his 
“ History of Portland.” Says the Portland Advertiser : 


“ During all this time he was a frequent contributor to the journals of 
the city. Methodical and regular in all his habits, he had collected a vast 
fund of biographical and genealogical information, all carefully arranged 
and available at a moment’s notice. He seemed at last to accept it as a 
duty to write obituary notices from time to time, and if by accidental ab- 
sence or illness he was prevented, apologized as punctuaily as if he had 
been a salaried writer, though the employment of the greater part of his 
long life was really for the public benefit without fee or reward.” 


All this occupation did not prevent Mr. Willis from taking part and even 
the initiative in politics, in business enterprises, and in public charities. 
He was elected Mayor of Portland in 1857, and in 1868 had the degree of 
LL.D. conferred upon him by Bowdoin College. The “ Bibliography of 
Maine” was the work he had last proposed to himself, and in the midst 
of which he died, retaining the full vigor of his faculties to the last. 
—‘An Author,” whose letter to the Boston Advertiser we criticised a 
fortnight ago, writes us to say that we have fallen into a great error in 
ignoring the practical side of the book-making end tariff controversy, be- 
sides misunderstanding his particular views as expressed in the letter re- 
ferred to; and as for the pamphlet, “ England’s New Colony,” he sums it 
up with the statement that “ it aimed not at an exclusion of English books 
with English ideas, but at giving American books with American ideas a 
fair chance ; and it deprecated a tendency in the book market which looks 
to a transfer of our bookstores tothe London publisher.” He will be glad 
to learn that want of space alone prevented us last week from considering 
what he calls the “material influences on literature.” In fact, two 
pages of his pamphlet were devoted to the “ taxes on book-manufacture.” 
From these it appears that the type-metal, or the type itself, if imported, 
pays a duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem ; the plaster for stereo- 
typing, a duty of twenty per cent.; the various acids, metals, etc., used in 
electrotyping, duties ranging from ten to thirty-five per cent. ; the ink, a 
duty of thirty per cent.; the material of the rollers, twenty per cent. 
(glue), and eight cents on the gallon (molasses); “the coal which raises 
steam in his [the manufacturer's] taxed engine, to drive his taxed presses, 
has paid either forty cents per ton,” or else, as Mr. Edward Harris com- 
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plained the other day in the Tribune, is loaded with the cost of transporta- 
tion from the mines whose owners have kept out the cheaper foreign 
article. The binder must then pay thirty-five per cent. duty on his boards 
and on his cloth; forty per cent. on his thread and twine; twenty per 
cent. on his glue, and a duty on gold-leaf ; and, in short, “every American 
book, by the time it reaches its reader, may fairly be estimated to have 
paid an average of forty several imposts,” of one kind and another, but 
principally in the shape of duties. That is to say, the book industry ex. 
hibits in a striking manner the secondary effects of the tariff upon interests 
quite remote from those in whose favor it was devised—effects which 
would never have been known in their full extent and variety, or even 
suspected, by the public but for Mr. Wells’s researches, and which, when 
made known, have done more, we venture to think, than all other facts or 
arguments to reveal the contradictory working of a protective tariff, and 
to increase the sentiment favorable to free-trade. The book-makers, having 
thus contributed their statistics in support of Mr. Wells’s, proceed to 
furnish another illustration of the insatiableness of protection ; and, in- 
stead of seeking to mitigate the excesses of the tariff under which they 
labor—by compelling the Lake Superior mining interest, for example, to 
relinquish the duty on copper and its sulphate, either wholly or for some- 
thing lower—they demand additional taxation of rival but legitimate 
American enterprises, and so enhance the prohibitory tendency of the 
tariff. But what is to be the end of this sort of thing ? 

—As all the world knows, Mr. H. R. Revels isa colored man whom the 
Legislature of reconstructed Mississippi has sent up to the Senate. And 
as all the world knows, Mississippi is the State which, in the days before 
the flood, sent to the Senate Mr. Jefferson Davis. When it became cer- 
tain that Mr. Revels would be admitted, there was at once a curious display 
of that appetite for the rhetorical which possesses the Congressman: Mr. 
Revels must not only be allowed to take his seat, but he must be put into 
the self-same chair and at the identical desk in which and under which 
“the perjured head of the slaveholders’ rebellion” used to sit and used 
to stretch his legs. And if there is any of our readers, young or old, who 
cannot sit down and write out a specimen flight of the eloquence we 
should regularly have heard from certain honorable senators had “this 
striking act of poetic justice ” been done, we disown such reader and advise 
him to begin his studiesover again. As it happens, it wasnot done. The 
chair formerly occupied by Davis is now occupied by the Traitor Ross, of 
Kansas. We suppose we_may call him the Traitor Ross ; he prevented Hon- 
est Old Ben from going into the White House, and Mr. Seymourtoo. This 
Ross declined to give up his desk. It is a refusal which, as one of his 
colleagues civilly remarked, was to have been expected: ‘“ Where else 
should the man sit who saved Andrew Johnson except in the seat of Jef- 
ferson Davis?’ The wonder is not so great after all that the gods are not 
fond of “ poetic justice,” and latterly have given it up to the correspondent 
and the upper galleries of his Thespian temples. 

—Gentlemen who expect to be engaged in “ popularizing science ” next 
winter might do worse than put themselves into communication with Pro- 
fessor Richards, of Chicago. As we see him reported in the Chicago pa- 
pers, he has nothing to learn from Dr. John Lord himself; he appears to 
be competent to instruct any of the apprentices to “the platform.” Hydro- 
gen was Professor Richards’s subject last Friday week, as we learn from 
the Republican, and he began by remarking to his numerous audience 
that he would introduce this gas as the Matter Queen. She might pro- 
perly be introduced as the Water Queen, or as the Fire Queen ; but inas- 
much as it was in her alliance with Oxygen, the Matter King, that her 
regality was most manifest, it wasas the Matter Queen that he would ask 
for her the attention of his hearers. He then proceeded to “ present hy- 
drogen in the remarkable properties of extreme levity and inflammability, 
and playfully defended her from the charge that these qualities were un- 
queenly.” Next came “an exciting account of Messrs. Glaisher and Wil- 
liams’s celebrated ascent in 1862,” and the display of some models of 
balloons. “His description of the nuptials of King Oxygen and Queen 
Hydrogen in the beginning was very thrilling,” the reporter says, but he 
omits to quote the lecturer’s language. In the course of the evening Mr. 
Richards instructed his hearers as to some of the lighter uses of science: 
“ Remarkable imitations were given of mourning cats, and of the cries of 
fallen angels,” and, as if this were not entertainment enough, the profes- 
sor mimicked “the plaint of a Bridgeport Romeo, followed by the splash 
of a bucket of liver,” and illustrated “ the effect of hydrogen on the voice 
by means of his assistant, whose remarks sounded like the lucubrations of 
a hand-organ.” The more one hears about it, the more one is moved to 
enquire anxiously how near its end is our American lecture system. 
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MODERN RUSSIA.* | 
Tne author of the book before us remarks very truly, in one of his | 
chapters, that “ few can surmount the difficulties which a work written by | 
a Russian about Russia must present to German, English, or French 
readers ; they do not know the premises from which every book starts that is 
produced by a Russian mind.” All travellers who visit Russia find the 
same difficulty in getting true impressions, and it is only by a long resi- 
dence and constant intercourse with all classes of people that this can be 
overcome. Even their books and narratives leave very different impres- 
sions on the reader who has never been in Russia and on one who has 
made the country an object of study. But it is equally true that it is neces- 
sary to know something of the premises from which any book starts which 
concerns Russia ; for, though the author may write without animus, every- 
thing depends on the way he will be likely to see things. In this case, for 
instance, the reader should never forget that Dr. Eckardt is a native of the 
Baltic Provinces ; that he was for a time editor of the Riga Gazette ; and 
that, being deeply mixed up with the Baltic polemics, and violently op- 
posed to the spread of Russian ideas and institutions, and charged with 
intrigues with Prussia, he left Riga and established himself in Germany. 
This does not imply any intentional distortion—we merely show the color 
of the spectacles through which he looks. 

It is not difficult to expose the argument which underlies the different 
parts of the book. Under the reign of Alexander II., Dr. Eckardt would 
demonstrate that Russia is a prey to all sorts of wild socialistic and demo- 
cratic theories, and that all the reforms are illusory, of bad effect, and of 
wrong theory, as giving up the whole direction of affairs to the middle and 
lower classes and taking it away from the aristocrats—the natural govern- 
ing class. In the chapter on communism, we are taught the bad effect of 
the agrarian theories now predominant in Russia, and their absolute oppo- 
sition to civilization. The article on the Greek Church aims to show the 
incapacity of the Russian for religious development and religious freedom ; 
and, finally, in the concluding part we are treated to a glowing picture of | 
the Baltic provinces, with the feudalism and dark shades put clean out of 
sight, and we naturally agree that it is an outrage to reduce so much en- 
lightenment—“ the outwork of Western civilization”—to the combined 
dangers of tyranny, anarchy, and socialism. 

In spite, however, of his tendencies, Dr. Eckardt has produced an inte- 
resting and, in many respects, a valuable book, because it contains accounts 
of events, like the literary agitation in Russia and the Austrian propaga- 
tion of dissent, which have never been so well set forth to Western ears, 
and details which are unknown even to many who live in Russia. If the 
reader will continually bear in mind the peculiar position of Dr. Eckardt, 
he will hardly fail to be benefited by the perusal of his work. 

One of the strangest parts in the history of the present reign is the Rus- | 
sian uprising in 1863, called out by the Polish insurrection. It is only a 
new example of how an external attack will unite an internally divided | 
nation, and how an interference by foreign powers in the domestic policy 
of a government strengthens its power and brings about a reaction on its 
side. At that time, as we remarked last week, Hertzen and his Kolokol 
exerted a tremendous sway on opinion in Russia—a sway so great that 
even the simplest story of it seems like a dream. The very silence with 
which the Government ignored him seemed to add to his power. At the 
height of his influence he took sides with the Poles, and at once his power 
ceased. Katkoff, a former professor in the Moscow University, and then 
editor of the Russian Messenger and of the Moscow Gazette, attacked him 
openly in his journal, on the ground that his efforts would tend to destroy 
the country. It was the first time that Hertzen’s name had been publicly 
mentioned for years, and the revulsion in feeling was wonderful. It was 
not merely the attack which ruined him, nor the fact that he took sides 
with the Poles; but the Russians began to see that they were getting a 
free press at home, where they could express their ideas and their wants, 
and the need of the London organ was gone. The Kolokol ceased to be 
brought over the frontier, or only in rare copies, and Hertzen had from 
that time till the day of his death not an iota of influence in Russia. His 
paper was soon published in French for the benefit of foreigners; and, 
when he died the other day, all the Russian press noticed his death as that 
of an agitator who had done immense good, but had never sympathized 
with the true needs of the country. The Moscow journalist rose in power ; 
and when he came out with his series of articles calling on all men and all 
parties to unite and crush the rebellion, he arrived at a more enormous in- 








a * “ Modern Russia; comprising Russia under Alexander IT., Russian Communism, 
5 e Greck Orthodox Church and its Sects, the Baltic Provinces of Russia. By Dr. 
ulius Eckardt.” London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1870. 8vo, pp. 388. 
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fluence than any subject in Russia had ever possessed—a great part of 
which he still possesses. His word was almost law. At that moment, too, 
the despatch of Prince Gortchakoff, in which he snubbed England and 
France for their threats of interference, thrilled all Russia, and gave him 
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| that personal popularity which he has never lost. All parties united ; the 


nobles, discontented by the emancipation, stilled their cries for more re- 
forms and ceased to ask for a parliament. The very motions which had 


| been received with enthusiasm in the nobility assemblies but a few months 


before, were voted down by immense majorities. All forces were joined to 


| strengthen the hands of the Government, and the untimely sympathy of 


England for constitutional government in Poland retarded it in Russia for 
maybe fifty years. 

All this has been tolerably well set forth and explained by Dr. Eckardt, 
but he has not given Mr. Katkoff the credit for sincerity which he deserves, 
Katkoff’s persistent efforts to Russify the Western and the Baltic Prov 
inces have caused him, as well as Samarin and Aksakoff, to be regarded by 
the Germans, and by most people abroad, as a socialist and revolu 
tionist. Dr. Eckardt and other Baltic politicians are sincere on one side, 
but cannot understand sincerity onthe other. Katkoff is a mild and 
amiable man, acting only from a sense of right, and as sincere in his be- 
lief as any of our oldest anti-slavery reformers. He moreover aims to be 
a moderate liberal, and by all the most radical men in Russia, compris 
ing the majority of the very young men, is regarded as a conservative, 
only little better than the extreme reactionists and Dr. Eckardt himself. 
Katkoff’s party, however, contains the vast majority of thinking men in 
Russia, and the Moscow Gazette very truly represents the bulk of the Lib 
erals. The literary agitation as described by Dr. Eckardt would lead one 
to think that democracy was more rampant in Russia than is really the 
case, while the socialistic doctrines of the more extreme journals have 
really little sway, and their organs are barely able to exist. At the same 
time, many read them merely for their boldness. It is curious that in 
many respects the extreme conservatives and the extreme radicals in 
Russia approach each other, and the Dyelo,a very wild “ nihilist” journal, 
is an exception to most Petersburg papers in being under the censor 
ship which is wielded by the reactionist clique. 

In the discussion of the emancipation reform, the author has in the 
main spoken justly, though he has, we think, laid too little stress on the 
many difficulties which are thrown in the way of the peasant who wishes 
to quit his land, even after March 3 (Feb. 19), 1870, the period when nom. 
inal freedom was reached. These enactments were put in to prevent the 
northern part of the empire from becoming depopulated, and the peasants 
from leaving distasteful agriculture and flocking to the cities. The Gov 
ernment, while giving land in large quantities to the peasant, added the 
obligation to make use of it. The effects of emancipation the author has 
preferred to discuss in a separate volume (published in German), mainly 
translated from brochures of Russian conservatives. That the peasant, 
while morally bettered, is physically worse off now than before, is not the 
effect of emancipation, but of the present tax-laws, which throw on him 


nearly the whole burden of the empire's taxation. Until these are 


| changed—and a commission is now at work—we can hardly hope for 


better results. 

The account of the judicial reforms is substantially the same as that 
which has appeared in these columns (see the NVation, No. 200), Not 
the same justice is done to the Zemstva, or diets. The author in one pas- 
sage (p. 143), says that “matters of a merely agricultural nature were 
consigned to provincial jurisdiction,” and immediately enumerates 
matters much larger in scope than those belonging to the government of 
our counties, and almost as large as the powers of our State legislatures, 
including the building of railways, with what is an anomaly in all minor 
self-governing bodies—the power to levy taxes for the objects of which 
they have cognizance without let or hindrance. Dr. Eckardt lays great 
stress on the fact that the merchants and peasants united can always have 
a control of their diets—which, considering their number and interests, 
is but just—but forgets that in reality the nobles always have preponder- 
ated in influence, and have controlled the proceedings. The diets have 
done far more than could have been expected in the first four years of in- 
stitutions so new to the country, as an inspection of any interior province 
will show. 

Of the many minor reforms there is hardly a word in this book, and 
there is no mention of the desire and efforts being made for the education 
of the masses. Most political economists will probably agree with Pr. 
Eckardt that communism produces bad agriculture, and Russians who 
know most about the present state of Russia declare that communism will 
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not last thirty years. At present it seems to be a necessity of the tax-laws ; 
but the author is mistaken in thinking that because the commune is alone 
responsible to the Government for the taxes, therefore the individuals com- 
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prising it share equally in their payment. 
who thinks to evade his share of the burden will find his horses and 
cattle seized and sold by his fellow-villagers, and he will be compelled to 
pay. It would be a little unfair to make the present state of Russia a 
crucial test for communism, and those who were interested by the argu- 
ments of Baron Haxthausen in his last work will not allow that Dr. 
Eckardt has refuted them with the ease he supposes. After all, is good 
agriculture or are good manufactures the chief end of life? 
entire absence of poverty be better than great wealth in the hands of a 
few, and the proletariat of England ? 

The chapter on the Greek Orthodox Church and its sects is exceedingly 
interesting, and the account of the troubles caused by dissent, and the em- 
barrassments with the Austrian hierarchy, will serve to explain the cau- 
tiousness of the Government in laying the reforming hand on the church, 
even in apparently so simple a matter as the change of the calendar or as 
Dissent among a population 
Our author 


reducing the number of feast and fast days. 
so ignorant as the Russian has disagreeable accompaniments. 
makes many errors.in statement, even in such well-known things as the 
position of the hierarchy and the state of the clergy, and we have only 
space to say that when a priest's wife dies, he is not obliged to enter a 
monastery, but remains as he is, and that the Church-Slavonic “ jargon,” as 
Dr. Eckardt chooses to callit, is, so far as the church-service goes, perfectly 
understood by the peasantry. Even a foreigner who knows Russian can 
understand it after a few days’ practice. The great reform of 1869, 
which entirely abolishes the priestly caste, and fuses the wives and 
children of priests, deacons, and church servitors in the other classes 
of the population, took place too late for mention by our author. And in dis- 
cussing the evil influence of monasticism, he has made no reference to 
the bold utterance of Count Tolstoy, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, in 
his report for 1868, when he said that many people throughout Russia de- 
manded the total abolition of monasteries, that the feeling of the people 
would never allow this, but that there was the most evident and urgent 
need of great reforms. This is the first public mention in Russia of this 
subject. 

Dr. Eckardt gives a very interesting account of the settlement and po- 
sition of the Baltic Provinces, but makes no reference to the Russian ver- 
sion of the controversy now raging about them both in Russia and 
Germany. We have no desire to discuss these questions with him, for 
there is much to be said on both sides, and we commend his book to the 
reader, as giving him more knowledge of Russia than any recent work, 
asking him only to bear in mind that Germany and civilization are not ne- 
cessarily synonyms, and that feudal institutions are no better because they 
are German. We have no space to speak of the curious system of spell- 
ing Russian words adopted by our author, which seems due to an imper- 
fect knowledge of English orthoepy. 


SHERIDAN IN THE SHENANDOAH.* 

Ir is somewhat strange that almost the completest, certainly the most 
picturesque campaign of the late war—Sheridan’s campaign in the Shen- 
andoah Valley—should as yet have found no ambitious historian on the 
Northern side to undertake its separate narration. True, the materials 
are still wanting for a full and trustworthy history ; but enough is known 
and enough also may well be imagined for a brilliant narrative of histor- 
ical value or not. The scene and the result would sufficiently excite the 
writer's fancy when facts were in doubt, and he might hope that details 
would not be closely scanned in a glowing picture of victory in the plain, 
splendidly framed by mountains. Either we are very indifferent how our 
war was fought, or the noise and smoke have dazed all possible portrayers 
of it, or we should surely by this time have had some sort of sketch, 
good or bad, of this campaign. 

Colonel Walker's book, now before us, is the only substitute we have 
seen for what seemed likely to be forthcoming. ‘ The Vermont Brigade” 
belonged to Getty’s division of the Sixth Corps, and took part in all that 
Sheridan’s army did in the valley, and in some rapid movements hither 
and thither before Sheridan was sent to meet Early. The mettle of this 
brigade was well known “at the front,” and it deserved all the applause 
that can now be bestowed on it. We may cordially agree, as all their 
fellow-soldiers would, to the modest claims of Colonel Walker for his 


*“'The Vermont Brigade in the Shenandoah Valley, 1864. By Aldace F. Walker.” 
Burlington, Vt.: The Free Press Association, 18369, 
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comrades. In the campaign of 1864, under Grant and Meade, and after- 
ward under Sheridan, in this brigade of six regiments, in fact of five only, 
for a part of the time, “the total numberof Vermonters killed and wound- 


A member of the commune | ed during that brief period reached the terrible aggregate of three thou- 


sand one hundred and sixteen.” No better troops ever fought under any 


flag. 

The career of the brigade in the Shenandoah Valley runs like a bright 
thread through the woof of Sheridan’s operations there. Following it 
up, with occasional glimpses at the larger surface in which it is woven, 
the complete pattern of the campaign may be readily made out. Colonel 
Walker’s account is very intelligent, and he has a good idea of the whole 
field in which the Vermonters manceuvred and fought, and of the strategy 
of the rival Generals, Sheridan and Early. He is liberal, and sometimes 
lavish, in praising his superior officers, and he is perfectly fair in his com- 
ments on other troops. His story is graphic, with only an occasional 
flight into other and less agreeable strains, and ke has an edge of that 
dry humor which was easily caught in army life if not possessed before. 
We doubt not he has faithfully recorded the gallant exploits of his own 
brigade, and he mentions himself only as being a Major of the Eleventh 
Vermont, afterward breveted a Lieutenant-Colonel. He is not always correct 
when speaking on matters beyond his personal knowledge, but he is a 
good guide over the field till one shall come whose scope as an eye-witness 
was larger, and who has seen all the proofs that may happily have been 
preserved. 

We learn from this book that the main body of the Sixth Corps, de- 
tached from the Army of the Potomac to resist the invasion of Early, 
Ricketts’s division having already gene on the same errand, reached 
Washington on the morning of July 12, 1864, and immediately went out 
on the Rockville Pike to Fort Stevens, where Early’s troops were found 
confronting. There was a grand council of war at the fort, President 
Lincoln, Secretary Stanton, General Halleck, and others assisting. Gener- 
al Wright, commanding the Sixth Corps, threw out a skirmish line, and, 
a fight ensuing, the President insisted on standing on the parapet to see 
the result, though an officer was wounded at his side. When Early re- 
treated, General Wright followed rapidly to the Shenandoah Valley, 
through Snicker’s Gap in the Blue Ridge. There Early was lost sight of, 
and was supposed to have hastily returned to Richmond; so there was a 
rapid countermarch all the way back to Washington. Early meantime 
attacked our forces at Winchester, and the Sixth Corps was hurried again 
to the Shenandoah Valley, passing through Harper’s Ferry, and camping 
at Halltown, just beyond, “ wondering,” as Colonel Walker says, “in army 
dialect, why this was thus.” Thence, “the pace almost a gallop,” and the 
heat overpowering, back once more to Frederick City to check Early, who 
had burned Chambersburg, and was again threatening Baltimore or 
Washington. The 6th of August brought General Grant, and later in the 
day General Sheridan, who was left to take charge of all the forces oper- 
ating against the invaders, relieving General Hunter, who had lately 
“somehow turned up at Harper’s Ferry in commana.” 

The troops were at first a little afraid of Sheridan, “as his only repu- 
tation hitherto was that of a desperate, reckless fighter.” We have roon 
in our narrow limits for only one or two marginal notes on Colonel 
Walker’s narrative of the stirring campaign in which Sheridan soon won 
the confidence of those who had most distrusted him; and our few com- 
ments shall be on the battles of the Opequan, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar 
Creek. Colonel Walker says that it was noon before Sheridan advanced 
his line of battle on the 19th of September, at the Opequan. From vari- 
ous causes of delay it was nearly noon, it is true, and Early’s army was 
not caught unprepared or divided. Sheridan reported that it was not 
until “ perhaps nine o’clock ” that the order to advance was given, and 
Early says that the attack on his lines was made “about ten.” These 
generals were busy, and time flew by them fast. Twenty minutes past 
eleven was the hour, as numerous subordinate commanders have agreed 
in testifying. Why this first advance was not successful, but terribly 
otherwise, Colonel Walker plainly shows by simply describing what hap- 
pened in his own brigade. What could a general do when nearly all his 
troops, his best with his worst, ignored the line of battle and forsook it, 
and took to fighting by brigades and regiments, some fighting the enemy, 
some fighting the air? Sheridan, not being superhuman and able by 
omnipresence to prevent such madness, could only be as much of a man 
as was possible while his rash soldiers took the victory into their own 
hands, and, plunging on disordered into woods and ravines, soon left it in 
the hands of Early, who hurled out from his lines a superb, audacious 
countercharge. That Sheridan won the victory back again later in the 
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day is a feather in his cap quite as fine as that of Cedar Creek. His army 
at the Opequan was for a time in very little better care than he found it 
on the 19th of October after his famous ride. 


Colonel Walker’s account of the battle of Fisher’s Hill is excellent. It 
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and, if we under. 
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count of the modus operandi, but it is not very clear ; 


| és . : * 
| stand the writer, he professes to describe a process invented in England, 


puts in a clear light the ingenious and dashing manceuvres by means of 


which Sheridan, with trifling loss, routed Early from an almost impregna- 
ble fortress, which nature had provided by closing in the mountains till 
the valley, compressed into billowy heights, hardly bursts through the 
gap. “A half-written letter,” says Colonel Walker, “ found in the works 
after we had carried them, spoke of the rebel army as secure in a ‘ haven 
of rest.’” We doubt if any participant on either side will write a very 
much better description than Colonel Walker’s of this battle. 

The best tribute that we can pay to “the Vermont Brigade,” at parting, 
is to say that it stood fast at Cedar Creek with Getty’s division when all 
the rest of the infantry had crumbled away to the rear. Sheridan, on 
coming up, found only this division, besides the cavalry, confronting the 
enemy ; and if it had not been for Getty’s troops Sheridan could scarcely 
have kept his promise to the retreating soldiers he met on the road, that 
they should sleep in the old camps that night. The worth of Getty has 
not been sufficiently noised abroad. The trumpet of fame which blared 
so many names of mock heroes in our war has been almost silent in his 
praise. He always proved himself to be a most excellent soldier; and at 
Cedar Creek, with a lost battle raging around him, he was a model even 
forthe Vermonters to copy. He kept a great defeat alive until a world- 
famous victory flashed up from it. 

Colonel Walker vexes himself with the question: What was the rela- 
tive strength of Sheridan and Early’s forces? We will not follow him 
into that. There is no record yet available to show what Early’s strength 
for battle really was. It is true, we think, that Sheridan’s army outnum- 
bered his, from first to last, but this detracts nothing from the merit of 
the Union general. If it was demanded of Sheridan that he should 
answer for his superior numbers in overwhelming success, the annihilated 
armay of Early i is an eloquent witness how well this demand was met. 
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Fine Art ta, 
THE CARBON PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THERE has been frequent mention in these columns of the photographic 
pictures taken by the so-called carbon process, and more particularly of 
the autotypes, or fac-simile copies of drawings, as the most remarkable 
result of the invention in question; also of what few pictures bad been 





offered to public inspection before the establishment of the agency in Phila. | 


delphia, and of the agency itself when it was started a few months ago. 
Since our note calling attention to it, the agency, under the charge of Mr. 
C. F. Hazeltine, has got into working order, with sample portfolios of all 
works produced hitherto, and a stock on hand approximately complete. 
As a natural result, the dealers in prints and picture-frames all over the 
country begin to have a few specimens “in stock” and to take orders for 
more, and the establishments in the large cities for the sale of foreign and 
domestic works of art begin to enlarge their previously too small assort- 
ments of these valuable and inexpensive reproductions. As yet the know- 
ledge of, and interest in, them are not as widespread as they will be; but 
yet, as anybody in the land can get from one to a thousand of them in a 
couple of days, the community may be supposed in presence of them—as 
the residents of a city are all supposed to be in the presence of a gallery of 
paintings on exhibition in that city—and, in like manner, prepared to read 
a critical examination of their case. New Yorkers may now study them 
any day at Goupil’s. f 

The manner in which these pictures are taken is partly known, but 
Some important steps in the process appear to be kept secret. 
have not seen anywhere any description that can be supposed accurate and 
complete, either of the invention or of the practical working of it. An in- 
teresting article in the Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, gives some ac- 


which may or may not be precisely the one employed by Mr. Braun. For 
it is Mr. Adolph Braun, of Dornach, on the Upper Rhine, who appears as 
the sole maker of the pictures we are considering. Notthat he alone takes 
photographs by the carbon process ; these are taken in London by Candall, 
and probably by others. The copies of Albert Direr’s engravings, i}lus- 
trating Mrs, Heaton’s book, reviewed in No. 241 of the Nation, and the head 
of Vashti by Mr. Poynter, in No. 1 of the Portfolio (Mr. Hamerton’s new 
art journal), are “autotypes.” But Mr. Braun has had the sole right of 
copying the drawings of the old masters in the collections of Paris, Vienna, 
Weimar, Bile, Milan, Venice, and Florence; and it is the collection of 
these copies which is our present subject. Mr. Braun's name must be 
pretty well known to all buyers of photographs, for it is to be seen printed 
in pale color on the lower margins of panoramic photographs of the moun 
tains of Savoy, the lakes of Switzerland, and the picturesque towns of the 
Rhine, which have delighted us all for ten years past. His place of abode 
is a little village ignored by Murray and rejected by the atlases, but situate 
in the French department of the Haut-Rhin, some thirty-five miles south. 
and as far northwest from Bale. Thither are 
brought the negatives taken by his scores of employees in all parts of 
Europe, and there are printed the pictures we admire. Nothing certainly 
can exceed the excellence of the workmanship and the admirable skill 
shown in all the work turned out by his establishment. 


ward from Strasburg, 


The copies as offered for sale are very even in quality, and are carefully 
and solidly mounted; the color of the boards has been well considered, 
and the quality assured. So, the little frame of black lines and a 
faint tint of color around each picture, and the name of the artist below in 


too, 


slightly drawn open letters, have been studiously imagined and combined. 
It would seem that those who have directed the inauguration of this 
splendid enterprise, the reproducing of the important monochromatic draw- 
ings in the galleries of Europe, have felt no doubt of a welcome and none 
of success in every way ; so thoroughly and well the first steps were taken. 
One assurance they have felt in regard to the permanence of their work. 
The carbon pictures appear to be proof against the ordinary influences 
that cause other photographs to fade or change. Perhaps nothing but 
time can really prove them to be permanent; but meanwhile it is stated 
positively that the sun cannot dim them, and that two copies of a picture 
will remain alike in tone though one is kept in a dark drawer and the 
other exposed every day to the sun's rays. This, however, one can believe 
the more easily when it is known that the picture is a deposit of imperish- 
able earth colors ; of Indian red, if the cleiead is a drawing in red chalk ; 
umber or sienna (say), if the drawing is brown; lamp black, or, in other 
words, pure “carbon,” if the drawing is black. Anybody can try the 
crucial experiment for himself; a uniform stripe of Indian red in water- 
color, laid solidly upon a piece of paper, may be cut in two, and the half 
hung up in the sun will not be found to have changed when compared 
with the half put away in the dark. But this same peculiarity which 
gives to these pictures the permanence of solid, pure earth-color, gives 
them also their variety of tints; for, as will be seen, a drawing in red 
chalk can be copied just as easily as one in black crayon, the only differ- 
ence being in the difficulty there is in reproducing the exact shade of red 
used, while black is either stronger or weaker, more or less grayish, and 
not different in quality. 

There are, says Murray, fifteen thousand drawings in the Albertina 
collection at Vienna—the collection, that is, of the Archduke Albert. The 
handbook continues (and, when a Murray handbook and another authori- 


| ty differ in matters of fact of this-kind, we generally find the red manual 
| right, or nearest right) by stating that there are one hundred and twenty- 


At least we | 


| and delighted the giver of it. 


two drawings by Raphael, thirty-six by Angelo, one hundred and thirty- 
two by Diirer, etc. ; and goes on to describe the famous drawing by Ra- 
phael, made as a study for his last painting, the celebrated “ Transfigura- 
tion,” in which study the figures are posed and grouped as in the picture, 
but allnude. Whether this was done as a tour de force, to show what he 
could do, or whether he was accustomed to build up his pictures in that 
way, or whether he tried it for once, to assure the rightness of the pose of 
each figure, is not now our enquiry. There is the drawing, and all 
Europe goes to see it, as should be, for it is one of the most curious things 
that the art student has to study. Another of the Raphaels is that re 
nowned drawing, in red chalk, of two nude figures, which the Roman 
sent to Albert Diirer, of Niirnberg, 
to a faraway painter and engraver, whose noble engravings had reached 
Of Diirer’s own work, one of the most in- 


“to show his hand ;” a friendly gift 
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teresting pieces is the portrait of himself at the age of fourteen ; this is 


the one which we recently mentioned as forming the frontispiece to Mr. | 
W. B. Scott’s delightful book on Diirer, having been etched by that artist | 


from the original. Well, these drawings are all before us. Even in this 


country, with our tax on inteliigence, the three we have mentioned can 


be bought by any one for less than ten dollars. In the drawing sent by 
Raphael to Diirer every touch of the red crayon—a rather smooth one, 


kept sharp and handled carefully, on paper more free from grain than is | 


commonly used for such a drawing—can be understood and felt. The 
artist’s way of work is as visible to us as it was to Diirer, or would be, if 
we had the same eyes to see it. Toa certain extent the lines are rubbed 
and blurred, and the chalk spread about on the surface of the paper; 
just how far the photograph exaggerates this indistinctness, if it does so 
at all, we are not prepared to say, and only a close comparison would enable 
one to say; but, probably, the difference between original and copy is 
almost inappreciable. The copy of the “ Transfiguration” drawing is not 
quite perfect, inasmuch as it was not perfectly “ focussed,” being one of 


The Nation. 
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The list or catalogue of the reproductions of drawings in this one col- 
lection contains one thousand and ninety-eight numbers of drawings or 
sheets, some of the sheets being leaves of sketch-books, containing several 
subjects each. These represent one hundred and thirteen painters, en- 
gravers, and sculptors. Ninety-seven of the numbers are under Diirer’s 
name, seventy under Raphael’s, sixty-three under Rembrandt's. It is 


| natural to suppose that they are the most showy and striking subjects that 


have been selected. 

This is particularly the case in the Louvre collection. The Musée des 
Dessins at the Louvre is one of the first in Europe, and especially notable 
for the high character of the works that it contains. Visitors will remem- 
ber the rooms where sloping table-cases contain the most interesting 
drawings, margined with that bluish-grey paper, the color of which Mr. 
Brown has copied for the mounts of hisautotypes. The catalogue of copies 
in this case contains only nine hundred and twenty-eight numbers. But in 
looking over the portfolios containing these, one is struck by the large num- 
ber of life-size and other striking heads, and complete groups of vigor- 





the few which are faulty in any such respect. 
another negative has been taken. 
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